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WITCHCRAFT AND OLD BOGUEY. 


Tue public have recently learnt, from some 
communications which have been made to the 
Times newspaper, that a belief in witchcraft 
still prevails amongst the rural population of 
England. This intimation is not altogether a 
novelty, for the circumstances attendant upon 
the trial of the poisoner Dove, in the course 
of last year, must be fresh in everybody’s 


recollection ; and, indeed, very few assizes go | 


by without affording some evidence of the 
fact. When, however, we find that such a 
belief is not confined to isolated cases, but is 
scattered broadcast over a whole district, it 
becomes the duty of all who have the educa- 
tion of the people at heart to lend their aid 
in endeavouring to extirpate a superstition 
as ridiculous as it is degrading. Amongst the 
means to be employed for this object, the 
least effective may not, perhaps, be those 
which demonstrate the absurd practices of 
witchcraft, and tend to show upon what 
slight and irrelevant grounds accusations of 
sorcery were preferred. 

The ordinances against witchcraft were in 
full forceall over Europe at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. There flourished 
in France, at that date—that is to say, in the 
year sixteen hundred and one—a person who 
exercised high judicial authority in the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, whose especial vocation 
it was, like that of our own Matthew Hop- 
kins, to find out and bring to trial all who 
were tainted with the crime of sorcery. 
This gentleman’s name was Boguet, and—as 


every hamlet, until it became a very difficult 
thing to say who was a sorcerer and who was 
not. Every accident that happened, no 
matter how intelligible the cause, was as- 
cribed to the malefic influence of sorcery. A 
hailstorm that beat down the corn, a river 
that overflowed its banks, a fire that burnt 
down a cottage, a murrain that raged a farm- 
| yard, a casual personal injury or sickness— 
anything and everything that appertains to 
the common lot of sutfering, was at once 
ascribed to witchcraft. It was something, the 
ignorant multitude thought, to revenge the 
misfortune by which they were visited on 
others—a simple accusation sufficed, and the 
annals of the law show that it was not often 
withheld. Under these circumstances, the 
Sieur Boguet, as I have already intimated, 
found quite enough todo. That he did not 
eat the bread of idleness is abundantly mani- 
fest in the works he published. They 
| are comprised in a thickish octavo volume of 
/some four or five hundred pages, the one I 
have studied being the Lyons edition of the 
| year sixteen hundred and eight : a rare book, 
| as the family of the Sieur Boguet (on whom 
happily descended the enlightenment of which 
he was deprived) did their utmost to sup- 
press every copy. 

If an*author’s reputation could be esta- 
blished by a prefatory sonnet—that one-sided 
criticism which existed when reviews were 
not—then the Sieur Boguet’s fame must re- 
main uncontested ; for a notable witness to 
it, one Chassignet, declares (in verse of the 
most execrable description) that Boguet is at 








he was such a terror to the common people—| once “a learned Orpheus in the dance of the 
it is very probable we shall not wrong his| Muses,” “a Belleruphon who combats the 
fame in supposing that he was the original of | Prince of Darkness with his pen,” and “a 
the redoubtable heseey who affrighted our | Hercules who by his writings at once cuts off 
own infancy. It would seem, not only from|the seven heads of the infernal Hydra of 
the revelations of the Sieur Boguet himself,| sorcery.” But the Sieur Boguet’s reward 
but from the general statistics of witchcraft | was not, as some of his admirers held, of this 
in France, that he had plenty of work on his | world only ; another worshipper of his genius, 


hands ; for while he was yet a young man, in 


the reign of Henry the Third, it was esti-| 


mated that there were not fewer than a 
hundred thousand sorcerers in different parts 
of the country, as many as thirty thousand 
having been expelled from Paris alone during 
the life-time of Henry’s brother, Charles the 
Ninth, of pious memory. Sorcerers swarmed, 
in short, in every town, in every village, in 


| Monsieur Gaspar du Pin, distinctly puts this 
question : “If ancient Greece seated Alcides 
amongst the gods for vanquishing the mon- 
| sters of earth, what place art thou (O Boguet) 
| to expect in having conquered Hell?” We 
shall presently see what are the claims 
of the erudite Boguet to rank with the 
demigods of antiquity, but first of all we 
| must let him tell the story which furnishes 
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the principal, but not the only theme, of his 
discourse. 

It appears, then, that in the year fifteen 
hundred and siasty-<oi, there dwelt at 
Coyriéres,—a village. adjacent to Saint Oyan 
le Toux (now called Ouanne) and not far 
from the town of Saint Sauveur, in Burgundy, 
—a peasant couple, named Claude Maillet 
and Humberte du Perchy. They had three 
children, the eldest of whom, Louise, is the 
heroine of the Sieur Boguet. On Saturday, 
the fifteenth day of June in the aforesaid 
year, Louise Maillet, being then eight years 
of age, was suddenly deprived of the use of 
her limbs, so that she was obliged to go on 
all fours, her mouth at the same time being 
twisted in a very strange manner. This 
affliction lasted until the nineteenth of June 
following, when ‘her parents, believing that 
the child was “ ssed,” took her to be 
exorcised in the church of Saint Sauveur. 
The ceremony was dtly performed, holy 
water was sprinkled, anathemas were pro- 
nounced, and five demons were discovered 
to have possession of the child’s interior, 
their respective names being Wolf, Cat, Dog, 
Pretty, and Griffin, a well-assorted family. 
This information obtaimed, Louise Maillet 
was asked—the next step in all these matters 
—who had be-devilled ‘her? The innocent 
child looked round and replied, that it was 
an old woman, named Frangoise Secretain, 
whom she pointed out amongst those who 
were standing by to witness the exorcism. 


The demons, however, though discovered, 
refused to turn out, and Louise was taken 
home again. She then begged her parents 
to pray for her, and while they were doing 
80, she cried out that two of the devils were 


dead, and if they would go on, the same thing 
would happen to the po three. Obedient 
to the gifted child, the parents prayed all 
night, but this time without avail, for in the 
morning, Louise ‘was much worse and racked 
‘about incessantly. Having at last rolled on 
the ground,the demons came out of her mouth 
in the form of pellets, as large as the fist 
(which shows that Louise must have had a 
swallow nearly as large as that of the Sieur 
Boguet), and as red .as fire, all except the 
one called Cat, which was black: the two 
which the child said were dead (I regret to 
say their names are not given) came up last, 
and with less violence than the three (on 
which account I should suppose that they 
were Dog and Pretty). All these demons 
(the dead ones included) having made three 
or four leaps (voltes) round the fire, dis- 
appeared, and from that time Louise began 
to get better. 

The next was that of connecting 
Frangoise Secretain with the child’s be-devil- 
ment. Tt was stated by the latter that on 
the fourteenth of June, the day before her 
possession, the old woman came to the cottage 
of Humberte Maillet late in the evening and 


asked for a night's lodging, but it was at first | 
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refused, because Claude Maillet was from 
home ; nevertheless, she yielded to the old 
woman’s importunity. Shortly afterwards, 
while Humberte had gone ont ‘to stable up 
the cattle, Frangoise Secretain drew near 
Louise and her two younger sisters, who 
were warming themselves by the fire (in 
June), and gave the first a crust of bread 
resembling cowdung, telling her to eat it 
and say nothing on the subject, or she, Fran- 
goise, would kill her and eather. The child 
did as the old woman had commanded, and 
the next day she was possessed,—Wolf, 
Cat, Dog, Pretty, and Griffin being concealed 
in the cowdung. These facts were deposed 
to by the parents (who neither of them wit- 
nessed the transaction), and by. Louise (aged 
eight), “who,” says Boguet, “spoke as well, 
in giving evidence, as if she had been thirty 
or forty years of age.” 

We have now arrived at the third stage in 
this history,—the incarceration of the alleged 
witch. Frangoise Secretain, as soon as the 
deposition had been recorded, was clapped 
into prison. She remained there three ia, 
without being willing tomake any confession, 
declaring that she was innocent of the crime 
they accused her of, and that they did her 

t wrong to keep her in confinement. 
“She affected to be very religious, and told 
her beads constantly, but,” remarks Boguet, 
“it was observed that the cross of her chaplet 
was partly broken, and it was tolerably clear 
what that signified.” However, she tried 
to ery, but no tears fell,—another bad sign,— 
and putting these things together, it was 
resolved to confine her more closely, making 
use of some threats, which is usual in cases 
of this nature. On ‘the following day, she 
was pressed to tell the truth (inquisitors and 
witch-finders were always hunting for that, 
but never met with it), but it was of no use. 
Her judges then caused her dress to be 
changed and examined her person, to see if 
she ‘were not marked (the marks by which 
a sorceress was recognised were always in 
the most concealed part of the body: those 
moles which resembled the print of a horse’s 
foot were looked upon as the most significant). 
To the surprise of the examiners, no marks 
‘were found on the body of Frangoise Secre- 
tain! But they had not yet done; her head 
remained for inspection. When she was told 
that her hair must be cut off, she loosened it 
of her own accord, but when the operation 
of shaving began, she showed great emotion 
and trembled violently. It is probable that 
she fancied her head might follow her hair ; 
perhaps she was worn out with threats; but 
in either case that result followed, which, 
sooner or later in all witch-examinations, 
was sure to happen—she confessed, “adding 
to her revelations,” says et, “other 
things, from day to day.” Her confessions 
(excluding some which, in all probability, 
were more particularly suggested by the 
Sieur Boguet himself) went to this extent : 
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“That she had sent five devils into the 
body of Louise Maillet. That a long time 
before, she had given herself to the Devil, 
who appeared to her in the shape of a tall 
black man. That she had been an infinite 
number of times to the Sabbath of the 
Sorcerers in the village of Coryidres, at a 
place called the Combes, near the water, and 
that she rode there upon a white stick, on 
which she sat astride. That she had danced 
at the Sabbath and beaten the water in 
order to make it hail. That she and big 
Jacques Boguet (an accomplice was never long 
wanting) had caused the death of Loys Mon- 
neret, by means of a piece of bread which 
they had given him to eat, having previously 
——— it with something which the Devil 
d given them. And, finally, that she had 
caused the deaths of several cows by touchin 
them with her hands or with a wand, an 
repeating certain words.” 
re was enough, and more than enough, 
to convict a dozen witches ; and, indeed, it 
unhappily befel that the poor old woman’s 
fears were so wrought upon, that she was 
brought by degrees to extend her accusations 
of complicity in witchcraft to a great many 
others, in addition to her first-mentioned 
colleague. The whole af these unfortunate 


creatures suffered the extreme punishment 
of the law, with the exception of Frangoise 
Secretain herself, who, however, only escaped 
by committing suicide. 


The Sieur Boguet drew up a Sorcerer’s 
Code, divided into ninety-one articles, of which 
thefollowing is a sammary:—The ae 
of sorcery suffices for arresting the suspected 

m. The imterrogation of the accused 
ought immediately to follow the arrest, be- 
cause the devil assists sorcerers by his advice 
while they are in prison. The judge ought 
carefully to watch the countenance of the 

risoner, to see if he fails to shed tears, if he 
ks on the ground, mutters aside or blas- 
phemes, all of which are infallible signs of 
ilt. Shame often causes a sorcerer to deny 

crime : therefore, it is good for the jud 

to examine the prisoner alone, the clerk a 
takes down the deposition being concealed. 
If the sorcerer has a companion present who 
also has gone to the Sabbath, he is always 
confused. He must be shaved to compel him 
to speak, and be examined by a surgeon to 
discover his marks, If the accused does not 
confess, he must be treated severely in prison 
and have people about him who know how to 
extract a confession. Torture ought to be 
avoided, because it is of no use with a 
sorcerer ; however, if the judge thinks fit he 
may employ it. It is a fair presumption that 
the crime of sorcery is hereditary ; and it is 
allowable for the child to accuse the parent. 
Conflicting evidence is not to tell in favour 
of the accused, if its general tenor be against 
him. The punishment of simple sorcery is 
strangling at the stake before burning: 
loups-garous (those who change themselves 
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into wolves) must be burnt alive. Those 
/who are condemned on conjectural or ‘pre- 
a evidence are not to be burnt, but 
| hung. 

It is difficult to determine whether cruelty 
or folly most prevail in this precious Code, 
which, when it was first published, was re- 
| ceived with vast approbation by the bar of 
| which the Sieur et was a member: he 
dedicated it to Daniel Romanez, an advocate 
| at Salins. And yet there were in France, at 
that day, wise and enlightened men both at 
the bar and on the judgment seat. 

In the works of the ae demonologists 
mention is made of all the appliances in use 
amongst sorcerers to effect their malefic 
poses, together with fall accounts of all the 
ceremonies practised at the Sabbath. The 
principal personage at this nocturnal revel 
disliked as much to be mentioned by his real 
name as he did to appear in his proper person, 
Thus, instead of calling him Satan or Beel- 
zebub, tout court, the French witches saluted 
him by the names of Verd-Joli, Joli, Mattre 
Persil (Master Parsley), Joli-Bois, Verdelet, 
Saute Buisson (Jump-bush), Martinet, Abra- 
hel, and an infinity of others, “all of which,” 
says the Sieur Boguet, “are agreeable.” 
Fancy Milton’s ruined archangel being sum- 
moned into court as Master Parsley! The 
reason why this is so is, we learn from our 
friend Boguet, because the demons “ prefer 
pleasant-sounding appellations, in order not 
to frighten the sorcerers by telling them what 
their real names are.” Very considerate of 
the demons who, for the same reason, no 
doubt, preside at the Sabbath generally in 
the form of an old black goat, an animal 
sufficiently familiar to the agricultural sor- 
cerer. Delicacy and refinement were not to 
be expected in this class of persons, and 
therefore we are not surprised to hear of the 
dirty tricks with which the Sabbath was 
inaugurated, nor to learn that the unguents 
with which the sorcerers anointed themselves 
were frequently the most villanous com- 
pounds, Sometimes they made use of the 
fat of new-born children, if birth-strangled 
so much the better ; at others of the marrow 
of malefactors collected at the foot of the 
gibbet; of bat’s blood, or of the “ruddy drops 
that visit the owl’s sad heart,” mixed up 
with the grease of sows, of wolves, or of 
weasels; and, occasionally, of ingredients 
more purely chemical—as preparations of 
belladonna, of aconite, of parsley (rather 
sonal to Master Parsley, one would think), of 
poppy, and of hemlock. An especial diet was 
sometimes adopted, as in the case of Leonora 
Galigai, the wife of the Marshal d’Anere, 
who was accused—the better, they supposed, 
to qualify herself for her alleged profession— 
of eating nothing but cocks’-combs and rams’ 
kidneys, having previously charmed the 
animals that produced them. 

Leonora ligai, wife of the Marshal 
d’Anere, was one of those unfortunate per- 
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sons, only too numerous in the annals of 
witchcraft, who have acknowledged the crime 
imputed to them, solely from disgust, terror, 
a despair. It was declared that she 
had bewitched Marie de Medicis, and the 
public belief was confirmed when it was an- 
nounced that she had in her possession three 
volumes inscribed with magical characters, 
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buted for malefic purposes amongst the 
assembled warlocks. 

These réunions, to give them a polite desig- 
nation, were always held in some desolate 
place, where cross roads met upon a dreary 
moor or beside some lonely lake or stagnant 
pool, such localities being fittest for the manu- 
facture of hailstorms and driving tempests, 


five rouleaux of velvet, for the subjugation of| No grass grew upon the circle that was 
the minds of the great people of the court| formed by the sorcerers’ feet, and the soil, 
(how the velvet was to act is not stated),a|say the demonologists, was ever after ac- 
number of amulets to be worn round the|cursed. The ordinary nights of convocation 
neck, and a letter written by her to a well-| were Wednesday and Friday, and an inward 
known sorceress, named Isabella. At Leo-| monitor invariably indicated the hour of 
nora’s trial it was proved that herhusbandand | meeting. A broomstick, as we all know, was 
herself had constructed waxen figures tocharm | the ordinary mode of conveyance,—a narrow 
away life; had consulted divers magicians ;| perch, it must; be owned, for a flight, miles 
and that she had caused herself to be exor-| high, through the air; but sometimes imps, 
cised by one Matthieu de Montancy, a noted|in the disguise of goats and other animals, 
sorcerer. These things Leonora Galigai con-| offered their services. The last was the 
fessed to, and she was beheaded in Paris, in| Italian fashion. In France the broomsticks 
sixteen hundred and seventeen, and her body | had the preference, probably because they 





was afterwards burnt ; her husband, Concini, 
fell a victim to the fury of the populace. One 
admission, however, was made by Leonora 
during her trial, which did not quite agree 
with the farrago of lies which, in weariness of 
heart, she consented to utter. When asked 
by the president Constin, by what charm she 
had contrived to fascinate the queen, she 
proudly replied, “By that charm which 
strong minds exercise over weak ones.” Like 
Othello, “that only was the witchcraft she 
did use.” To return, however, to those who 
were not like Leonora Galigai, political 
victims, her case having been cited to show 
that, when all other accusations failed, the 
charge of sorcery was sure to hit the mark, 
here is a more special confession, purely 
on necromantic grounds. It is that of one 
Abel de la Rue, a young man who, says 
Bodin, the narrator, was visited by the devil, 
who came down the chimney, making as 
much noise as if it had thundered (as if it 
had not!). Satan invited the neophyte to 
attend the party which he gave that evening. 
Abel consented, and “Master Parsley” 
rubbed him under the arm-pits, and on the 
palms of the hands with a very stinking 
ointment, and he was forthwith carried away 
as it were, by the wind, preceded by a flaming 
torch, to a place were about sixty persons 
were assembled, all dressed in black robes, 
who, on his arrival, immediately began to 
sweep the ground with besoms (their late 
nags), and suddenly a large black and most 
inodorous goat made his appearance, bleating 
loudly. A ring was then formed, each per- 
son facing outwards (a course always adopted 
that they might not see each other, and after- 
wards turn delators), and after half an hour’s 
dancing, they all fell on their knees and 
adored the as he d them in review. 
After this there fell a shower of grain, which 
smelt like a mixture of sulphur and very 


stinking carrion (de la charogne fort puante), | 


which, being ground into powder, was distri- 


were more plentiful than goats. On anoint- 
ing themselves, preparatory to mounting for 
their ride, the sorceresses repeated several 
times the word : “ Emen-hétan, emen-hétan,” 
which, on the authority of Delancre, signifies 
in diabolic language, “ Here and there! here 
and there.” After uttering this formula, the 
ladies flew up their chimneys. 

Some of these details are universally known; 
but such as are of rarer practice may be de- 
scribed from the accounts furnished by Delan- 
cre, Leloyer, and others who bad an inexhaus- 
tible source to draw from—to wit, imagination. 
These worthies tell us, then, that witches often 
took to the Sabbath, for various purposes, the 
children they were in the habit of carrying 
off. If a sorceress made a promise to pre- 
sent to the Devil at the next Sabbath the son 
or the daughter of some neighbour, and had 
not been able to fulfil it, she was obliged to 
offer a child of her own, if she had one. Such 
children as were agreeable to the Evil One, 
were admitted amongst his subjects after 
the following manner. Master Leonard, the 
great negro, the president of the Sabbath, 
and the smaller demon, Master Jean Mul- 
lin, his lieutenant, appointed sponsors in 
the first instance; then a vicarious renun- 
ciation of Christianity took place, and 
the novice was marked in the left eye. 
by one of Leonard’s horns. This mark 
was not effaced until the novice was thought 
worthy of higher distinction, such as the im- 
pression of a toad’s foot, the claw of a cat, or 
the pad of a hare. During their noviciate 
the children were employed beside the lake, 
in watching over a flock of toads, with a 
white stick for a crook; and when they 
had passed a satisfactory examination they 
received the second mark, which con- 
ferred the brevet rank of sorcerer, and were 
admitted to the festivities of the Sabbath. 
It was their custom on their initiation to 
say, “I have drunk from the tabourin, have 


| eaten of the cymbale, and I am now a pro- 
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fessor.” Leloyer explains these terms as! Sabbath lasted till cock-crow, and then, 
follows : “ By the tabourin is meant the in- | shrieking, they all disappeared. 
flated goat skin which contains the devil’s) Such were the low, despicable, rabid 
broth; by the cymbale, the cauldron in! dreams of the miserable wretches who took 
which the infernal ragouts are cooked.” Those upon themselves the reputation of witches, 
children who did not seem likely to turn either for the purpose of indulging in some 
out useful sorcerers were condemned to be | malevolent feeling or of holding sway over 
fricasseed, and were served up in that guise! those who exceeded them in ignorance as 
at the Sabbath supper. they exceeded them in worldly goods. 
On arriving at the place of rendezvous the | Steeped in the lowest depths of poverty 
sorcerer’s first act was to pay homage to they lived upon the fears of their fellow 
Master Leonard. He wasseated onakind of | creatures, and accepted, with little hesita- 





throne in the form of a goat (as Burns says, | 
“in shape o” beast”), having three horns, the | 
middle one of which was tipped with a flame | 
that threw a light over the whole assemblage ; | 
sometimes, however, he appeared in the form 
of a greyhound, of an ox, of the shapeless 
trunk of a tree with a lowering human head, 
of a black bird, or of a hideous black or red 
man,—but his favourite disguise was that of 
a goat, though he was not particular in| 
adhering to strictly hircine attributes. For 
instance, he wore a black crown on his head 
of matted hair, his face was pale and angry, 
his eyes large, round, and inflamed, his beard 
goatish, his hands human, except that all the 
fingers were of the same length, and curved | 
like the talons of a bird of prey ; his feet were 
those of a goose, and his tail was as long as 
a donkey’s ; his voice was deep and fearful, 
without inflection, and he invariably pre- 
served the utmost gravity of countenance. 
After the ceremony of adoration—which was 
of a kind that need not be mentioned— 
Master Leonard distributed among the as- 
sistants a few handfuls of money from the 
Satanic mint,—a species of coin which, after 
it had passed through the hands of the sor- 
cerers, always turned into withered leaves, 
The feast then began. Some sorcerers declare 
that they were served with napkins of| 


tion, the fate whic 
evitable. 

The crime of sorcery was not, however, 
attributed only to the poor. Cupidity, envy, 
and political motives were oftentimes at 
work to bring down the learned, the wealthy 
and the noble. Few men of science, during 
the middle ages, were free from the accusa- 
tion of dealing with the powers of darkness. 
How well this has been illustrated, Mr. Mor- 
ley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa has recently 


they knew was in- 


,Shown—and the list might be extended ad 


infinitum. Not to mention historical names, 
T shall confine myself to one or two examples 
given by Boden in his Demonomanie. He 
there describes how one of the Counts of 
Aspremont used to receive great numbers of 
guests whom he entertained in the most 
magnificent manner, and when they took 
their departure from his castle they invari- 
ably died of hunger and thirst before they 
reached their own homes, A sorcerer of this 
kind was a certain Count of Magon who, 
being seated in the midst of his guests, was 
suddenly called away from the table by a 
stranger, and, going down into the court-yard, 
found there a black horse ready saddled, on 
which he mounted, and riding away was never 
more seen. 

Another notable sorcerer of rank was the 





cloth of gold, in vessels of silver holding the| Abbot of Saint Jean d’Angely, a native of 
most exquisite meats, and in crystal vases| Dauphiné, Jourdain Faure by name, who 
filled with the most delicious wines; others,| was accused of having poisoned Charles of 
on the contrary, affirm that the viands were| France, the brother of King Louis the 
toads, unbaptised children, and the flesh| Eleventh, and the beautiful Countess of 
of malefactors cut down from the gibbet ; and | Montsoreau, by giving to each the half of a 
that the devil’s bread was always made of | peach, which he had prepared. He was im- 
black millet. The most abominable songs|prisoned in the castle of Nantes, and to 
were sung at these repasts, and when the'escape the torture, acknowledged himself 
banquet was over they danced around with a| guilty of the murder, and of sorcery into 
dead cat swinging behind each person, The|the bargain, During his imprisonment the 
sorcerers glorified themselves also on account | gaoler intimated to the judges, before whom 


of the mischief they had done since their | 
last meeting, and the toads, who always 
played a conspicuous part at the Sabbath, 
preferred accusations against such of their 
mistresses as had treated them ill or had not | 
given them enough to eat. Those who were 
condemned to be punished were thrown into | 
a blazing fire by a number of little devils) 
without arms, and kept there till they were | 
half roasted. The toads, who were the 
witches’ familiars, wore dresses of red or| 
black velvet, with a small bell round the 
neck, or attached to one of the feet. The, 





the Abbot was tried, that it was impossible 
for him to retain his office on account of the 
number of hideous demons who came to see 
his prisoner and made night terrible by their 
terrific cries and furious orgies. But these 
visitations ceased immediately after the abbot 
had been condemned : on that night a dread- 
ful tempest affrighted the city of Nantes, and 
on the following morning the prisoner was 
found dead in his cell, his body swollen to 
twice its natural size, his tongue torn out of 
his mouth ; and his face as black as a coal, 
Why the abbot was privately strangled does 
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not appear. The act was, of course, ascribed 
to the devil. 

So it happened, during the reign of Henry 
the Fourth of France, to a quack in Paris, 
named Cesar, who professed himself skilled 
in astrology, necromancy, chiromancy, physic, | 
the art of divination, and many other occult | 
acquirements. He also sold talismans, ex- 
tracted teeth without pain, and, to those who 
were more than commonly curious exhibi- 
ted the devil himself with horns, hoofs, and 
maleficent tail. He carried on his trade 
until the year sixteen hundred and eleven, 
when it was currently reported in Paris 
that he and another sorcerer had been 
strangled by the fiend. The details of how it 
came to pass were published in a small | 
pamphlet, and great faith was attached to 
the narration: for, Dr. Ceesar and his friend | 
were never seen again. But, the public forgot 
that there was a prison called the Bastille, 
out of which no necromancy could deliver 
those whom the State had once shut up. 

Amongst the number of those who had 
no objection to the designation of sorcerer, 
Jacques Raollet, a native of Maumusson, 
near Nantes, deserves honourable mention. 
He was a lycanthrope, and if the account be 
true which Rickins gives, he must have looked 
something like one; he says that when 


Raollet was captured—very probably by the 
aid of dogs—his hair floated over his) 
shoulders like a mane, his eyes were buried 


in his head, his brows knit, his nails exces-| 
sively long, and he smelt so disagreeably that | 
nobody liked to go near him. Raollet was 
condemned to death by the Parliament of| 
Angers, and during his examination he asked 
a gentleman who was present if he did not 
remember once to have discharged his arque- 
buss at three wolves? The gentleman, who} 
was a noted sportsman, readily admitted that 
he might have done so, upon which Raollet 
declared that he was one of those wolves, 
and if they had not been put to flight by 
the peppering they received on that occasion, 
they should have devoured a woman who was 
working in a field hard-by. While the mania 
for confession was on him Raollet added that 
it had been a frequent custom with him to 
devour lawyers, and bailiffs, and people of 
that sort, but their flesh was so tough he could 
never digest it. Surely some compensation 
ought to have been made to Raollet after this 
avowal, but the Angevine parliament only 
recompensed him with the stake and faggot. | 

Akin to the self-eleeted witches were the | 
impostors who declared themselves to be 
possessed by devils: the race is not extinct! 
at the present day, only their practice assumes 
a milder form. Amongst the most celebrated 
of these convulsionnaires was Martha Bros- 
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sier, the daughter of a carpet-weaver of| 
Romorantin who, in the year fifteen hundred | 
and sixty-nine, being then twenty-two years’ 
of age, gave out that the Evil One had| 
entered her body. She went from town to! 


[Conducted by 


town, speaking Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English, before people who did not understand 
those languages, but—what was more intelli- 
gible to them—she also cut some very re- 
markable capers, suspending herself in the 
air four feet above the ground. The official 
of Orleans who entertained doubts of the 
young lady's honesty, informed her that he 
should exorcise the demon, and straightway 
began to conjugate some Latin verbs, on 
hearing which she threw herself on the 
ground, making the most violent contortions. 
She was then conducted before M. Miron, the 
bishop of Angers, who had her placed with 
some persons in whom he could confide. Un- 
known to her they put holy water into her 
drink, but it produced no effect ; they then 
resented her with some plain water in a 

nitier, and Martha, believing it to have 
been blessed, went through her customary 

imaces. The bishop, then, with Virgil in 

is hand, pretended to exorcise her, and open- 
ing upon the demon with “Arma virumque 
cano,” the convulsions were redoubled. Satis- 
fied, in consequence, that Mademoiselle Bros- 
sier was an impostor, the bishop turned. her 
out of the city, and she proceeded to Paris, 
where for a time she divided the opinions of 
the medical world as to her actual condition. 
Finally, however, they declared that Martha 
exhibited very few signs of disease, a great 
many of fraud, and that the devil had no- 


| thing to do with the matter (Nihil a deemone, 


multa ficta, a morbo pauca). The parliament 
of Paris took up the affair, sent Martha back 
again to Romorantin, and prohibited her 
from leaving her father’s house under pain 
of corporal punishment. She managed, not- 
withstanding, to get away again, and tried to 
take in the bishop of Vermont ; but, being un- 
successful in the attempt she fled to Rome, 
where she was shut up in a convent, and 
there the history of the possession ended. 
Let me add to this account of the self- 
deluded, the cruel, the ignorant, and the 
designing, the brief history of a man who, 
happening to be somewhat more ingenious 
than his neighbours, was involved in a charge 
of sorcery through which he lost his life. 
This person was named Allix, a native of 
Aix, im Provence, where he lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was 
a skilful musician, and having a great turn 
formeechanical contrivances, inventeda skeleton 
figare which, by means of some concealed 
mechanism, played upon a guitar: This in- 
strument was tuned in unison with one on 
which he played himself, and the figure was 
then set at an open window, and the skeleton 
and Monsieur Allix used to perform duets 
together, in the fine calm summer evenings. 
The people of Aix marvelled at first, and 
then trembled. Monsieur Allix was de- 
nounced for witchcraft. In spite of all his 
attempts at explanation, his judges refused to 
believe that the automaton performed by 
mechanism alone, and sentenced him to be 
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hanged and burnt, together with his skeleton| All these frightful absurdities occurred out 


accomplice, in the public market-place of Aix. of our own island. But, we have not the 
This sentence was carried into effect in the least ground for boasting. It is easily shown 
year sixteen hundred and sixty-four—the that we, in the same times, were as ignorant, 











year in which Newton 
mial Theorem. 

Jean Brioché, no less skilful in the manu- 
facture of automata than Allix, was more! 
fortunate than he, though he was within an| 
ace of undergoing the same punishment. 
Brioché was a dentist who, about the year 
sixteen hundred and fifty, became famous for | 
the ingenuity with which he constructed | 
puppets. After amusing Paris and the 
rr which he traversed on his way into 

witzerland, he stopped at the town of 
Soleure, where he gave a representation in 
the presence of a large number of persons, 
who had not the slightest idea of what they 
were going to see: the newly-invented Mari- 
onettes being at that time quite unknown 
on that side of the Jura. But the honest, 
stupid Swiss had scarcely set eyes on Panta-| 
loon, Pierrot, the Devil, the Doctor, and the, 
rest of their fantastic companions, than they | 
began to feel afraid. Never in their lives had 
they heard tell of creatures so small, so active, | 
or so talkative as these, and they came to the 
conclusion that they could be nothing but a 
family of Imps under the orders of Brioché. 
The report circulated through the room, and | 
one or two of the most orthodox posted off 
to a magistrate and denounced the poor den-| 
tist as a magician. The judge affrighted, sent | 
his archers to arrest the sorcerer. Brioché, 
was pinioned and brought before a full con- 
clave of magistrates, with his puppets and 
their theatre. The evidence was conclusive, 
and Brioché and his property were condemned | 
to be burnt together. ‘Che sentence was on| 
the point of being executed, when one Du-| 
mont, a captain of the Swiss guards in the 
service of Louis the Fourteenth, having heard | 
of what was about to befal a French wizard, 
was curious to see him before his execution. 
He immediately recognised the man who had 

iven him so much amusement in Paris, and 

Saossten to the magistrates caused them to 
suspend the sentence they had pronounced | 
for four-and-twenty hours, during which he 
took the trouble to exhibit the Marionettes 
in open day, and fully explain the mystery 
of their construction. 

To appreciate the extent to which absur- 
dity has reached when sorcery has been in 
—- read the following extract from the | 

Jhronicle of Basle: 


projected the Bino-) 


| 





“In the month of August, in the year fourteen 
hundred and seventy-four, a cock of this city was 
accused and convicted of the crime of laying eggs, and 
was condemned to be burnt with one of his eggs in the 
Kublenberg, or public square, where the ceremony took 
place in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators,” 

That the owner of the unfortunate bird 
should not have shared his fate, is one of 
those marvels which sorcery alone can 
explain. 


gross, and cruel, 
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Honour To Crime, was the announcement, 
in letters of some four inches long, which 
lately fascinated us at a stall at the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham. It was no more to be 
relied upon for startling novelty, alas! than 
the one shilling and elevenpenny articles in 
the cheap ticketed shops ; but, like them, we 
have no doubt it does all that is required of 
it—it sells. 

The announcement referred to a respect- 
able guide-book-looking volume, with the 
palace pourtrayed upon the top of its out- 
side leaf, and the commercial business of 
the country exemplified by seven steamers 
and a buoy, below: the colour yellow, and 
the back most favourably eruptive in adver- 
tisements — altogether like an illustrated 
Bradshaw. This volume was entitled, Scenes 
from the Life of Messrs. Robson and Red- 
_ showing the steps by which the 

empter led them from Honour to Crime. 
This was disappointing. We had thought 
it possible that the recent articles against 
dishonesty, in the Times newspaper, might 
have called forth a pamphlet on the other 
side of the question ; but we were not quite 
unremunerated for our purchase either. 

In the first place, the very profuse illus- 
trations were almost all old friends; these 
self-same figures, unless our “backward gaze” 
(a quotation for which we have to thank 
Mr. Robson, upon the faith of his accom- 
plished biographer) into earlier years, is not 
to be trusted, have been represented to our 
youthful eyes before in the pages of a eee 
serial. These faithful portraits of W. J. R. 
are familiar to us as the likenesses of a. roué 
baronet, of a clergyman of unusually free 
behaviour, of other persons of good position 
not favourably treated in the above work, 
and, in particular, ot his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

The clerks’ office at the Crystal Palace, 
here depicted, bears a singular resemblance 
to a library of palatial splendour, where (we 
believe) an M.P, is entertaining the prince 
of an independent nation ; at one particular 
page we think we can swear to Mr. R.’s 
presentment as being the double of a certain 
picture of a shooting jacket (with a man 
inside it), price eighteen shillings: and we 
cannot but associate a graceful sketch of a 
sheriff's officer in possession, with an old 
familiar image of a resurrection man. In 
the life of Mr. Redpath, too—of which, how- 
ever, we do not further intend to treat ; his 
biography after that of Mr. Robson’s being 
a bathos, although he achieved a still 


| higher success, in having had the honour 
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of taking wine with the Duke of Cam-/he desisted from that purpose; read the 


bridge—we remember to have met the| awful annals, sold horses, hounds, and fur- 
three gentlemen, who there form the com-| niture ; and reformed instead, The relative 
mittee of a charitable institution, under very | particulars of the sale of his personal effects 
different circumstances ; through the present | are here subjoined to heighten the picture of 
disguise of a detective officer, we recognise a | his late extravagance, but as a proof that the 
very favourite highwayman of ours; and one| young acquaintance of our author could 
of the first officials of the Great Northern | practise economy to some extent, we may 
Railway Company, in the act of leaving his|mention that he possessed but one night- 
family and elegant home, in order to restore | shirt, and that of calico: his day-shirts also 
public confidence in the management, he is | do not altogether exceed fourteen, although 
surely our old friend the roué baronet again, | he seems to have somewhat exceeded in linen 


having a stormy interview with Lady Cecilia, | collars, having thirty-six. 


We have nothing 


This is certainly as appropriate a way as any | to offer in extenuation of the rich blue silk- 


of getting up the lives of what may be called 
commercial plagiarists, and we admire the 
pictures very much, although not so much as 
the letter-press. 

After lamenting that for two short years 
of pleasure, W. J. R. has forfeited family, 


society, and, dearer than all, honour and free- | 


dom, his biographer indulges in the melan- 
choly question, “Where are now his fast- 
trotting mare, his broughams, his priories, 
his grooms, and his mistresses?” As far as 
the priories are concerned, we believe that 
there is still one of them in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilburn ; but how should the reader 
be expected to put himself to the expense 
and trouble of getting up the other infor- 
mation ?*The rest, perhaps, as the biographer 


observes, “remain only like demons upon the | ink, “ Now to my uncle, he must do some- 


memory, to taunt him with the dreadful cost | thing for me, or I will do something for 


at which he purchased them.” 
To philosophise upon such extraordinary 


| 





velvet dress, of the handsome maroon-coloured 
silk-velvet dress, and of the handsome puce- 
coloured silk-velvet dress, but leave them 
branded with the italics in which we found 
them. Our author attended this sale, we 
trust without any eye to the silk-velvets, and 
never will forget the want of sympathy and 
hollowness of friendship exhibited by the 
fast-men there present. He, himself, pur- 
chased a painting of a Boat putting off in a 
Storm —opportunity here occurring of a 
spirited wood-cut of ditto, it is taken the 
fullest advantage of—and various books ; 
the latter furnish us with the long half of 
a story, composed by the biographer’s young 
acquaintance, and breaking off somewhat 
abruptly with these words, written in red 


him.” 
Not till the fifteenth page do we again 


careers as these, says the author, would be| meet with W. J. R., the subject of the bio- 


alike vain and intrusive, but he, nevertheless, | graphy ; he is there represented in the pit of 
goes on to do so at some length ; he divides | a theatre fixing a sensual yet poetic eye upon | 


the life of man into nine stages, at distances 
of ten years apart, and assigns its proper 
peculiarity to each. At ten, the ruling 





the boxes, and soliloquising, If he had but a 
thousand a year, he would snare beauty as 
easily as birds ; which latter sport he must 


passion is play (1), not unfrequently mixed | have, of course, become a great proficient in, 


with a love of mischief; at twenty, love|as a law-clerk living in a street out of 
aramount ; this is the age at which! Chancery Lane. 


reigns 
he would risk death (query, life?) to obtain 


About this time W. J. R. began to be much 


a smile from beauty, and at which he would) enamoured of authorship, and in his bio- 
give even our security without a moment’s| grapher’s opinion would have got on exceed- 


hesitation. 


. . . At seventy, the passions are| ingly well in his profession; he lisped in | 


merged into a love of building palatial dwel-| numbers very young, and was but a youth 
lings ; till at last the cycle is completed, like | before (after ?) he became an occasional con- 


the symbol of the serpent, holding his tail in | 


his mouth. 
Messrs. Robson and Redpath, at their 





tributor to the periodicals, One of his 
lyrics, which has been set to some sweet 
music, and is called the Dreams of Youth, 


present epoch of thirty-five, appear for a! is here submitted to us: 


moment to illustrate this theory, and then 
exeunt to make room for an acquaintance of 
the biographer (and not in the least connected 
with them), who has been stopped in a dis- 
graceful course of life by reading awful | 
aunals, such as these, and converted to| 
honourable courses. He, too, had been living | 
in the priory style, and had even gone one 
night to his uncle’s seat in Derbyshire—an 
accurate woodcut here occurs of the bio- 


grapher’s acquaintance’s uncle’s seat—with| somewhat familiar to us, but the rest of 
the intention of cutting that revered relative’s|the poem eludes both memory and under- 
throat; but the old gentleman being away,’ standing: 





We all have dreams in early youth 
Ere life hath gathered elder dross, 
And thought lies buried in its truth, 
Like violet hidden in its moss ; 
Those times ere fancy leapt to speech 
And teardrops then unclouded bows (sic), 
When Hope and Love throbbed each in each, 
And every blossom bloomed a Rose. 


The fourth and eighth lines seem to be 


{Condueted by 
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We backward gaze in after years 
To view the scenes of early days, 
While in the eyes the unbidden tear 
The heart’s emotion oft betrays. 


Who that has written verses does not sym- 
pathise with the poet’s sacrifice in giving up 
the plural of tear, so demanded by his rhyme, 
to the cruel law of agreement between noun 
and verb ? 


And thus old age with childhood meets 
Until the soul can dream no more : 

The past is then a grave of sweets, 
And flowers blossom all before. 


How could it be supposed, urges our author, 
that there was evil lurking in the heart 
of him who composed lines so tender, so 
reflective, and so sweet in sentiment ? 
however, that this would be any bar to 
W. J. R. as a popular writer, for it seems 
that if the private histories of half the men 
who are now earning livelihoods by their 
pens were known, he (biographer) has that 
faith in the public appreciation of morality 
that their works (sic) would be treated with 
scorn and contempt. After reading the above 
lyric, who but must exclaim, that “Life is 
a mingled yarn of good and ill.” If his 


(W. J. R.’s) memory should now return to| 


his boyhood’s home, to the gate by the old 
trees which once he loved to muse upon,— 
woodcut of gate and trees most dexterously 
introduced,—how rudely would it be snapped 
and annihilated by the discord of the prison 
bell, by the brutal visages of his brothers in 
crime, whonowsurround him athisoakum toil ; 
“a labour which, independent of the disgrace 
of it, is one of the most difficult and unplea- 
sant tasks that can be conceived.” The neces- 
sity for introducing the pictures leads our 


author again and again to wander from the | 
subject of his work into pathos of this de-| 
scription ; a certain Mr. Glindon, too, alias) 


Courteney, alias Romanoff, is made the in- 
strument of introducing us into some charming 


pictorial scenes—the offer of his hand in) 


marriage to the daughter of a duchess being 


one of them—in which Mr. Robson, perforce, | 


does not appear, or becomes, at least, a very 
secondary personage. Enter, also, a dairyman 


and his daughter, who inhabit a dwelling in’ 


the neighbourhood of the Tower of London, 


more than usually attractive ; the ivy being} 
trained over its Gothic front, and the little | 


enclosed garden studded with statues, while 


parrots of every hue and from every clime| 
chattered on their perches: by some extra-| 


ordinary error of the compositor, there is, how- 
ever, no woodcut of this residence. From the 
fifty-fourth page we are favoured with the 
company of our hero for a considerable time, 
and really under very interesting circum- 
stances. William James Robson is there a 
play-writer ; and, what is very much more, 
he gets his plays acted. Whether he had 
to pay for that luxury or not, does not 
appear ; but it is a suspicious coincidence 
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| that his success with the managers did not 
| take place before his successful frauds upon 
| the Crystal Palace Company. The Tempter, 
| we learn, assailed him like another Adam in 
that three hundred acres of well wooded 
| undulating ground at Sydenham; and he fell. 
| The reputation of a popular dramatic author, 
at all events, combined with his known con- 
nection with some antimony works at Lam- 
beth, assisted in disarming suspicion by ac- 
counting for his excessive extravagance. The 
writer of Waltheoff, The Selfish Man, Bianca, 
and Love and Loyalty—which last seems to 
have had a run at the Marylebone theatre of 
from eighty to a hundred nights—might surely 
maintain two elegant establishments as well 
jas his respectable home at Kilburn. With 
his domestic relations as bad as bad could be, 
and a commercial character growing more 
| felonious daily, it is certainly surprising that 
| Robson should have produced a drama like 
| Love and Loyalty. It is of the period of the 
| Restoration, and abounds with the most high- 
flown cavalier opinions. “Bianca,” says the 
biographer, “the most ambitious of W. J. 
| R.’s productions, was actually in rehearsal at 
| Drury Lane at the time of its author’s flight 
to Copenhagen.” 

From the time of his capture in that city 
until his sentence of twenty years transporta- 
tion was pronounced, Robson’s history has 
‘been made public enough to all students of 
criminal literature. One thing only has been 
| confided to us by the faithful biographer, with 
which we were not before acquainted : “ Wil- 
liam James Robson had bought a finger-ring 
capable of secreting prussic acid absorbed in 
a bit of sponge, rm wore this instrument of 
_ death ingeniously enclosed beneath asparkling 
diamond.” This, however, was consigned to 
the great deep upon his voyage home. 

What a different sort of person is this from 
the vulgar ruffian who hangs himself to the 
prison bars by his belcher handkerchief ! 
Honour to crime by all means, but let us 
discriminate, not cast away our admiration 
upon unworthy objects ; not only are we un- 
compromising for the villain, the whole villain, 
| and nothing but the villain, but he must be 
a delicate and accomplished villain too. I, 
the writer of this paper, in company with the 
Greek professor at a northern university 
went to pay my respects last March to one of 
the handsomest and most successful heroes of 
this kind at Hoxton. We were wandering 
about the pleasant fields of Pentonville, when 
these grim words, in an enormous type and 
yellow—crime-colour as it seems—attracted 
our attention,—THE YELL OF DOOM. 

They stood out upon the prison walls, 
|a frightful warning to its inmates; they 
strewed the new cattle market. opposite like 
}autumn leaves in Vallombrosa; in the 
windows of the public-houses (where I 
read them from the outside, upon my honour), 
‘around the lamp-posts, and in front and rear 
|of human sandwiches, who carried it about 
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all unrepentant Hoxton, the Yell of Doom 


was ceaseless. What credulous Muggletonian, | 


persuaded that the end of all things was 
arrived, had gone to this expense? What 
charitable prophet, regardless of the pecu- 
liar privileges of his private congregation, had 
thus, “given the oflice” to universal Isling- 
ton? These were, 
thoughts, and I was naturally disappointed 
to find the Yell of Doom, a play; no, not a 
play ; “A Mystical and Traditional Drama, 


full of Startling Effects, Fierce Combats, | 
Strange Omens, and Supernatural Visita- | 


tions ;” nay, more, “A New European Mar- 


vel, got up with most extravagant and reck- | 
less splendour, to herald and enlighten the | 
I confess I envy no man the) 


New Year.” 
strength of character which could have 
resisted such an invitation as this; I cannot 
sympathise, I repeat it, with that capitalist, 
be he who he may, who could button up his 
pockets, and assert that, for the gallery, 
“ Equal to the boxes at any other Theatre,” 
a fourpenny was too extravagant ; let such 
an one go to the “Back Pit” (admission 


threepence), is our stern anathema, nor will | 


he be admitted there, resumes the playbill, 
“unless in suitable attire.” What a revela- 
tion of the secret springs of action in the 
dramatis persone did that playbill afford! 
How completely did the author of the Yell 
of Doom reject in it the claptrap convention- 


alities of contretemps and misunderstanding, 
and how scornfully did he waive all conceal- 
ment from his audience, of the characters in 
the coming scenes. For instance, “ Geoffrey 
de la Morne—a daring pirate, instigated by 
revenge to forego every feeling of humanity ; 
one who owes a heavy debt of vengeance to 


Sir Lionel, and pays it fearfully.” Observe 
what an insight we thus get into the villain 
of the piece from the very first ; we are told 
what is his profession,— piracy ; that he has 
foregone all human sympathy, and the reason 
of it,—Revenge ; and again, that there may be 
no possibility of doubt, that Revenge is indeed 
the reason of it, and that the object of that 
Revenge is Sir Lionel. “Sir Lionel Lincoln, 
—a wealthy baronet ; kind and benevolent.” 
There is, therefore, no adequate cause for this 
terrible sentiment being entertained against 
him ; nothing, at least (which, however, is 
subsequently stated), but his having “ wooed 
and won (from Geoffrey) Evelyn de Montmo- 
renci in her young life’s halcyon spring ;” so 
that we have the bad man and the good man 
of the drama, indicated already, by two of 
those touches—a mere word here or there, 
nape such as lay bare the human 

eart, and are the true tests of genius. 
“Edward Lincoln—his son, an officer full of 
honour and honours” (this word in italics, lest 
unobservant Islington should miss the jest), 
“mild as a lamb, brave as a lion.” Is not 
this, without doubt, the self-sacrificing, but 
rather heavy filial party ; has he not upon his 
hands, too, the guardianship of that orphan 
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of course, my first | 
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| daughter of his friend and companion in 
arms, “who fell, sir-r-r-r, by my side upon 
the battle plain ;” (at which statement the 
comic party will remark, “ And did he hurt 
himself much, poor fellow ?”); and does he 
not answer in high life to “ Barney, an un- 
daunted, open-hearted lad,” in low ? 

Again, “ Archibald Haddock—a fisherman, 
one of the old school.” His characteristics 
are surely developed at once to a nicety by 
that expressive form of words. Is he not a 
grey-headed seafaring person, who is old, ’tis 
true, but yet, thank Heaven, has strength 
left in that honest arm, to shield his Angela 
(who, however, is not his, but the daughter 
of somebody else by a secret marriage) from 
ruffian hands—consisting of some dozen 
pairs of them, besides their leader, the pirate 
chief, who is stuck over with pistols like the 
wall of an armoury, but all to be kept at bay 
by the fisherman of the old school with a 
boat-hook. Will not “ Frangois—a French 
sailor,” speak broken (Hoxton) English as no 
Frenchman ever spoke, and insist upon draw- 
ing his knife upon “Ben Brace,” instead of 
“having a round” with him? Will not 
“‘Wilhelm—the Dutchman,” be always pre- 
senting, not his face in all its breadth to the 
|delighted gallery? and will not “Doctor 
| Forbes—an eminent and worthy physician,” 
_ exhibit all that respectable idiotey which we 
fully expect of him? The very mysterious 
'and dread secrets of the piece are awfully 
foreshadowed by the indiscretion of the play- 
| bill: “Shades in the phantom tableau ; 
| Leolyn ——, De la Morne (first cousin to the 
above) ——,;” a namelessness that strikes 
| terror to the soul. 
| The day upon which the Yell of Doom 
| first attracted my attention, was upon a 
Monday ; the next day I was unavoidably 
_trammelled by a business engagement ; but 
on the ensuing Wednesday, after a hasty 
dinner at the barbarian hour of three, I was 
careering in a Hansom cab towards Hoxton 
|Theatre, which “opens for the convenience 
of early visitors at half-past five.” My home 
| being in Kensington, the way was long, and 
| Was, moreover, artificially protracted by the 
companionship of my friend, who was good 
enough to sketch for me the history of 
_the Greek drama from Simonides to Me- 
nander between Kensington turnpike and 
| King’s Cross. From what he call gather 
from my play-bill, he said he was convinced 
that the Yell of Doom would bear a great 
similarity to the Eumenides of Aischylus: 
and confidently predicted pardon for Geoffrey 
| de la Morne. 
| We had reached the doors of the theatre, 
and in another minute were engrossed in the 
breathless interest attaching to the Yell of 
Doom ; early as we thought to have been, 
the second scene was already beginning, and 
the business of blessing being carried on 
apace ; “my child, my child,” and, “ Heaven 
be with you,” from Sir Lionel, were indeed 
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the first two sentences that met our ears.' interest centred in the principal murderer ; 
The course of this drama not only invited the magnificence of his attire, the extraor- 
by its attractions, but demanded by the dinary length and curliness of his hair, and 
necessity of the case, our earnest and undi- the diabolical malignity which he exhibited. 
vided attention. There was so much assas- from first to last marked him out unmis- 
sination, attempted, or actually carried into takeably as the object for our sympathy and 
effect, that we had to tick the murdered, or honour. He was shot (who was not 2), it is 
supposed to be murdered characters off the true, but, we were glad to see, survived his 
playbill as soon as they became deceased, death-wound a sufficient space to discover 
in order to avoid confusion! and if we that he was the father of Angela, and to 
missed a sentence, we missed perhaps the leave the few virtuous survivors plunged in 
explanation of some appalling mystery, such the deepest misery. When the green curtain 
as our unassisted minds could never have | had fallen upon that lifeless but highly 
hoped to fathom ; the terrific combats were deeorated body, I think the Greek professor 
admirable, nor did the hero ever demean was the sole person in the house who re- 
himself by engaging with less than three mained unmoved, and expressed himself 
adversaries at once ; and thisI will say for as perfectly satisfied. 

the comic scene, that it was more effective) “You perceive,” said he, “how powerful 
and better acted than anything which I have | the old Greek element still is. How the con- 
witnessed for some time at theatres of much sciousness of an inward, self-determining 
eae pretension, and the Professor and I power elevates the human being above the 
aughed at it, in our dark rabbit-hutch, dig-| unlimited dominion of impulse, of natural 
nified by the name of private box, until we instinct; in a word, absolves him from 
broke a chair. Angela has escaped (through | nature’s guardianship! and yet how the 


avery small window), out of the pirate’s 
cabin, and Sambo,.a black sailor, finding her | 
berth (a camp bedstead) unoccupied, proceeds 
to ensconce himself therein from the love of 
mischief inherent in the stage black’s cha-| 
racter ; to him—well covered up—enters the 
steward of the pirate vessel (entrusted with! 
the task of provisioning Angela), drunk, and 


Necessity which he is to recognise beside her, 
can be no more Physical Necessity, but must 
be beyond the world of sense in the bottom- 
less depths of the Infinite, consequently 
must exhibit itself, therefore, as the un- 
fathomable might of Destiny.” 

“ Jones,” said I, “you clever fellow, now 
I’ve found you out. You wrote this panto- 








with brandy-bottle and glass. Perhaps, he mime, Hush-a-by Baby upon the Tree Top 
suggests, the delicate and high-minded young (in this very playbill), or the Comet of 
‘woman may not refuse to a sip of this 1.8.5.6. without his ‘lail. Now don’t deny 
sovereign liquid ; energetic movement of the | it, for here are your very words, yours or 
bed-clothes proclaims that she would be very | Alexander Von Schlegel’s. I'll take my oath 
far from refusing it indeed; a hand, care-! of it— 

fully concealed, peeps forth and secures a! 4 Grand, Spectacular, Oracular, and Perpendicular 
glassful, and returning the vessel empty de-| Christmas Pantomime, proving the Aesthetical Identity 
mands more by unmistakeable pantomime ; of the Unity of Everythingness with the Thousandfold 
three quarterns having been thus disposed of | Subjectivity of Myriadfaced Projectiveness.” 


to the intense wonder of the mate, “You! ‘The Professor and myself, however, with- 
would not take the bottle, would you, young | out remaining for this performance—in w. 
woman ?” observes he sarcastically; a par-|[ am bound to add, was a very well-con- 
oxysm of dumb ecstacy asserts that she! ducted theatre—returned home in separate 
would, though, and with the greatest possible | cabs, 

a ae and the scene ends, of course, b 


Wt one 
lack man showing his visage above counter- WEARILNESS. 


To-pay we are tired of pleasure ; 
We have sung and we have danced, 
But have so mis-spent our leisure, 
That joy again is disentranced. 


pane, and frightening mate of pirate vessel 
into fits, . 
The strange omens and supernatural visi- 
tations eluded, Iam sorry to say, the observa- | 
tion of both myself and friend > with the Though bird and though breeze be in tune, 


exception of a very disagreeable noise, some- | 
thing like the cough of a horse, which came| 
from Lc at irregular intervals, and always 
provoked remorse in the bad characters, 
and religious thankfulness in the good ones ;| 
we never heard anything of the Yell of, 
Doom at all. Instead of the Martinesque| 
tableau, which we had looked for at the ter- 
mination of the piece, there was nothing but 
the representation of an animal resembling 
arocking-horse, flying at an unknown person’s 
throat, and denominated in the playbill The 
Howling Hound. The whole of the fearful 


And the leaves be most merry in June, 


To-day we are tired of labour ; 

| We have worked with sordid aim, 

| And be it with spade or sabre, 

Alike we’ve lost the right to fame, 
The bough and the brook both repine, 
If the sun should neglect but to shine, 


To-day we are tired of loving ; 
Hearts have grown too old to feel, 
All things sternly disapproving, 
Changed by the wold to stone or steel, 
The May we have pass’d was not May; 
Nature sad, may the soul yet be gay ? 





| 
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To-day we are tired of living ; 
Brain-worn and heart-worn am I ; 
If forgiven as I am forgiving, | 
Then peace were mine, and I would die. 
Brook, bough, breeze and bird, now adieu ! | 
Winter’s snows weave a shroud, too, for you. 


O, then, we shall tire no longer, 
Where the soul shall truly be ; 
Then the weak shall be as the stronger, 
All helping in one harmony. 
Now bird and now breeze are in tune, 
And the leaves are most merry in June, 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH, THE STORY OF 
THE PAST. 

Tue afternoon wore away, and the evening | 
came, and still there were no signs of Uncle 
Joseph’s return. Towards seven o'clock, | 
Rosamond was summoned by the nurse, who 
reported that the child was awake and fret- 
ful. After soothing and quieting him, she 
took him back with her to the sitting-room ; 
having first, with her usual consideration for 
the comfort of any servant whom she em- 

loyed, sent the nurse down-stairs, with a 
Caras hour at her own disposal, after the 
duties of the day. “I don’t like to be away 
from you, Lenny, at this anxious time,” she 
said, when she rejoined her husband; “so I | 
have brought the child in here. He is not 
likely to be troublesome again; and the) 
having him to take care of is really a relief) 
to me in our present state of suspense.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed the 
half-hour past seven, The carriages in the} 
street were following one another more and | 
more rapidly, filled with people in full dress, 
on their way to dinner, or on their way to 
the opera. The hawkers were shouting pro- 
clamations of news in the neighbouring 
square, with the second editions of the| 
evening papers under their arms. People 
who had been serving behind the counter all 
day were standing at the shop doors to get a 
breath of fresh air. Working men were) 
trooping homeward, now singly, now together 
in weary, shambling groups. Idlers, who had 
come out after dinner, were lighting cigars at 
corners of streets, and looking about them, 
uncertain which way they should turn their 
steps next. It was just that transitional 
period of the evening at which the street-life 
of the day is almost over, and the street-life | 
of the night has not quite begun—just the | 
time, also, at which Rosamond, after vainly | 
trying to find relief from the weariness of | 
waiting by looking out of window, was be- 
coming more and more deeply absorbed in 
her own anxious thoughts, when her attention | 
was abruptly recalled to events in the little | 
world about her by the opening of the room | 
door, She looked up immediately from the 
child lying asleep on her lap, and saw that | 
Uncle Joseph had returned at last. 

The old man came in silently, with the 
form of declaration which he had taken away 
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with him by Mr. Frankland’s desire, open in 
his hand. As he approached nearer to the 
window, Rosamond noticed that his face 
looked as if it had grown strangely older 
during the few hours of his absence. He 
came close up to her, and still not saying a 
word, laid his trembling forefinger low down 
on the open paper, and held it before her so 
that she could look at the place thus indi- 
eated without rising from her chair. 

His silence and the change in his face 
struck her with a sudden dread which made 
her hesitate before she spoke to him. “Have 
you told her all ?” she asked, after a moment’s 
delay, putting the question in low, whispering 
tones, and not heeding the paper. 

“This answers that I have,” he said, still 
pointing to the declaration. “See! here is 
the name, signed in the place that was left 
for it—signed by her own hand.” 

Rosamond glanced at the paper. There 
indeed was the signature, “S. Jazeph ;” and 
underneath it were added, in faintly traced 
lines of parenthesis, these explanatory words: 
“Formerly, Sarah Leeson.” 

“Why don’t you speak ?” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond, looking at him in growing alarm, 
“Why don’t you tell us how she bore it?” 

“ Ah! don’t ask me, don’t ask me!” he 
answered, shrinking back from her hand, as 
she tried in her eagerness to lay it on his 
arm. “TI forgot nothing. I said the words 
as you taught me to say them. I went the 
roundabout way to the truth with my tongue; 
but my face took the short cut, and got to the 
end first. Pray, of your goodness to me, ask 
nothing about it! Be satisfied, if you please, 
with knowing that she is better, and quieter, 
and happier now. The bad is over and past, 
and the good is all to come. If I tell you 
how she looked, if I tell you what she said, 
if I tell you all that happened when first she 
knew the truth, the fright will catch me 
round the heart again, and all the sobbin 
and crying that I have swallowed down wil 
rise once more and choke me. I must keep 
my head clear, and my eyes dry—or, how 
shall I say to you all the things that I have 
promised Sarah, as I love my own soul and 
hers, to tell, before I lay myself down to rest 
to-night ?” He stopped, took out a coarse 
little cotton pocket handkerchief, with a 
flaring white pattern on a dull blue ground, 
and dried a few tears that had risen in his 
eyes while he was speaking. “My life has 
had so much happiness in it,” he said, self- 
reproachfully, looking at Rosamond, “ that 
my courage, when it is wanted for the time 
of trouble, is not easy to find. And yet, 
I am German! all my nation are philo- 
sophers—why is it that [ alone am as soft in 
my brains, and as weak in my heart, as the 
pretty little baby, there, that is lying asleep 
in your lap ?” 

“Don’t speak again; don’t tell us any- 
thing till you feel more composed,” said 


Rosamond. “We are relieved from our | 
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worst suspense now that we know you have 
left her quieter and better. I will ask no more 
questions,—at least,” she added, after a pause, 
“TI will only ask one.”—She stopped; and 
her eyes wandered inquiringly towards Leo- 
nard. He had hitherto been listening with 
silent interest to all that had passed ; but he 
now interposed gently, and advised his wife 
to wait a little before she ventured on saying 
anything more. 

“Tt is such an easy question to answer,” 
pleaded Rosamond. “I only wanted to hear 
whether she has got my message—whether 
she knows that I am waiting and longing 
to see her, if she will but let me come?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, nodding to 
Rosamond with an air of relief. “That 
question is easy ; easier even than you think, 
for it brings me straight to the beginning of 
all that I have got to say.” He had been 
hitherto walking restlessly about the room ; 
sitting down one moment, and getting up the 
next. He now placed a chair for himself, 
midway between Rosamond—who was sit- 
ting, with the child, near the window—and 
her husband, who occupied the sofa at the 
lower end of the room. In this position, 
which enabled him to address himself alter- 
nately to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland without 
difficulty, he soon recovered composure 
enough to open his heart unreservedly to 
the interest of his subject. 

“When the worst was over and past,” he 
said, addressing Rosamond—* when she could 
listen and when I could speak, the first words 
of comfort that I said to her were the words 
of your message. Straight she looked at me, 
with doubting, fearing eyes. ‘Was her hus-| 
band there to hear her?’ she says. ‘Did he 
look angry ? did he look sorry ? did he change 
ever so little, when you got that message 
from her?’ And I said, ‘No: no change, | 
no anger, no sorrow, nothing like it.’ And 
she said again, ‘Has it made between them 
no misery ? has it nothing wrenched away of | 
all the love and all the anpyennte that binds | 
them the one to the other?’ And once more 
I answer to that, ‘No ! no misery, no wreuch. | 
See now! I shall go my ways at once to the | 
good wife, and fetch her here to answer for the 
good husband with her own tongue.’ While | 
I speak those words there flies out over all | 
her face a look—no, not a look—a light,| 
like a sunflash. While I can count one, it 
lasts ; before I can count two, it is gone ; the | 


face is all dark again; it is turned away 
from me on the pillow, and I see the hand | 
that is outside the bed begin to crumple up 
the sheet. ‘I shall go my ways, then, and | 
fetch the good wife,’ I say again. And she 
says,‘ No! not yet. I must not see her, [| 
dare not see her till she knows—’ and there | 
she stops, and the hand crumples up the) 
sheet again, and softly, softly, I say to her, | 
* Knows what?’ and she answers me, ‘ What | 
I, her mother, cannot tell her to her face, for | 
shame,’ And I say, ‘So, so, my child! tell! 
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it not, then—tell it not at all.’ She shakes 
her head at me, and wrings her two hands 
together, like this, on the bed-cover. ‘I must 
tell it,’ she says, ‘I must rid my heart of all 
that has been gnawing, gnawing, gnawing 
at it, or how shall I feel the blessing that 
the seeing her will bring to me, if my con- 
science is only clear?’ Then she stops a 
little, and lifts up her two hands, so, and cries 
out loud, * Oh, will God’s mercy show me no 
way of telling it that will spare me before 
my child!” And I say, ‘Hush, then! there 
isa way. Tell it to Uncle Joseph, who is the 
same as father to you! Tell it to Uncle 
Joseph, whose little son died in your arms, 
whose tears your hand wiped away, in the 
grief-time long ago! Tell it, my child, to 
me; and J shall take the risk, and the shame 
(if there is shame) of telling it again. I, with 
nothing to speak for me but my white hair ; 
I, with nothing to help me but my heart that 
means no harm—I shall go to that good and 
true woman, with the burden of her mother’s 
grief to lay before her; and, in my soul of 
souls I believe it, she will not turn away !’” 

He paused, and looked at Rosamond. Her 
head was bent down over her child; her 
tears were dropping slowly, one by one, on 
the bosom of his little white dress. Waiting 
a moment to collect herself before she spoke, 
she held out her hand to the old man, and 
firmly and gratefully met the look he fixed 
on her. ‘O, go on, goon!” she said. “ Let 
me prove to you that your generous confi- 
dence in me is not misplaced ! ” 

“T knew it was not, from the first, as 
surely as I know it now !” said Uncle Joseph. 
“And Sarah, when I had spoken to her, she 
knew it too. She was silent for a little; she 
cried for a little; she leant over from the 
pillow and kissed me here, on my cheek, as I 
sat by the bedside; and then she looked 
back, back, back, in her mind, o the Long 
Ago, and very quietly, very slowly, with her 
eyes looking into my eyes, and her hand 
resting so in mine, she spoke the words to 
me that I must now speak again to you, who 
sit here to-day as her judge, before you go to 
her to-morrow, as her child.” 

“ Not as her judge!” said Rosamond, “I 
cannot, I must not hear you say that.” 

“T speak her words, not mine,” rejoined 
the old man gravely. “ Wait, before you bid 
me change them for others—wait, till you 
know the end.” 

He drew his chair a little nearer to Rosa- 
mond, paused for a minute or two, to arrange 
his recollections, and to separate them one 
from the other ; then resumed : 

“ As Sarah began with me,” he said, “so I, 
for my part, must begin also,—which means 
to say, that I go down now through the years 
that are past, to the time when my niece 
went out to her first-service. You know that 
the sea-captain, the brave and good man 
Treverton, took for his wife an artist on the 
stage—what they call, play-actress, here? A 
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and big woman, and a handsome ; with a! makes them presents—he is the best friend 
fe, and a spirit, and a will in her, that is not the little boys and girls have ever had. The 
often seen: a woman of the sort who can| mistress, who should be their best friend too, 
say, We will do this thing, or that thing|looks on and says nothing; looks on, red 
—and do it in the spite and face of all the | sometimes, and sometimes pale; goes away 
scruples, all the obstacles, all the opposi- into her room where Sarah is at work for 
tions in the world. To this lady there comes her, and walks about, and finds fault ; and 
for maid to wait upon her, Sarah, my niece, one day lets the evil temper fly out of | 
—a young girl, then, pretty, and kind, and her at her tongue, and says “ Why have I got 
gentle, and very, very shy. Out of many no child for my husband to be fond of? Why 
others who want the place, and who are must hekissand play always with the children 
bolder and bigger and quicker girls, Mistress| of other women? They take his love away 
Treverton, nevertheless, picks Sarah. This|for something that is not mine. I hate 
is strange, but it is stranger yet, that Sarah, | those children and their motherstoo!’ It is 








on her part, when she comes out of her first | 
fears, and doubts, and pains of shyness about | 
herself, gets to be fond with all her heart of, 
that grand and handsome mistress, who has 
a life, and a spirit, and a will of the sort that | 
is not often seen. This is strange to say, but 
it is also, as I know from Sarah’s own lips, 
every word of it true.” 

“True beyond a doubt,” said Leonard. 
“Most of the strong attachments in the) 
world are formed between people who are 
unlike each other.” 

“So the life they led in that ancient house 
of Porthgenna began happily for them all,” 
continued the old man. “The love that the 
mistress had for her husband was so full in 
her heart, that it overflowed in kindness to 
everybody who was about her, and to Sarah, 
her maid, before all the rest. She would! 
have nobody but Sarah to read to her, to 
work for her, to dress her in the morning | 
and the evening, and to undress her at night. | 
She was as familiar as a sister might have 
been with Sarah, when they two were alone, 
in the long days of rain. It was the game of 
her idle time—the laugh that she liked most | 
—to astonish the poor country maid, who 
had never so much as seen what a theatre’s 
inside was like, by dressing in fine clothes, 
and painting her face, and speaking and doing 
all that she had done on the theatre-scene, in 
the days that were before her marriage. The 
more she startled and puzzled Sarah with 
these jokes and pranks of masquerade, the | 
better she was always pleased. For a year 
this easy, happy life went on in the ancient 
house,—happy for all the servants,—happier 
still for the master and mistress, but for the 
want of one thing to make the whole com- 
—_ one little blessing, that was always 

oped for, and that never came—the same, if 
you please, as the blessing in the long white 
frock, with the plump delicate face and the 
| arms, that I see before me now.” 

e paused, to point the allusion by nod- 
ding and smiling at the child in Rosamond’s 
lap ; then resumed. 

“As the new year gets on,” he said, “Sarah 
sees in the mistressachange. The good sea- 
eaptain is a man who loves children, and is 
fond of getting to the house all the little 
boys and girls of his friends round about. 
He plays with them, he kisses them, he! 





her passion that speaks then, but it speaks 
what is near the truth for all that. She will 
not make friends with any of those mothers ; 
the ladies she is familiar-fond with, are the 
ladies who have no children, or the ladies 
whose families are all up-grown. You think 
that was wrong of the mistress ?” 

He put the question to Rosamond, who was 
toying thoughtfully with one of the baby’s 
hands which was resting in her’s. “I think 
Mrs, Treverton was very much to be pitied,” 


she answered, gently lifting the child’s hand | 


to her lips. 

“Then I, for my part, think so too,” said 
Uncle Joseph. “To be pitied ?—yes! To be 
more pitied some months after, when there is 
still no child and no hope of a child, and the 
good sea-captain says, one day, ‘I rust here, 
I get old with much idleness, I want to be on 
the sea again. I shall ask for a ship.’ And 
he asks for a ship, and they give it him, and 
he goes away on his cruises—with much kiss- 
ing and fondness at parting from his wife— 
but still he goes away. And when he is gone, 
the mistress comes in again where Sarah is 
at work for her on a fine new gown, and 
snatches it away, and casts it down on the 
floor, and throws after it all the fine jewels 
she has got on her table, and stamps and cries 
with the misery and the passion that is in 
her. ‘I would give all those fine things, and 
go in rags for the rest of my life to have a 
child!’ she says. ‘I am losing my husband’s 
love ; he would never have gone away from 
me if I had brought him a child!’ Then she 
looks in the glass, and says between her teeth, 
‘yes! yes! lm a fine woman with a fine 
figure, and I would change places with the 
ugliest, crookedest wretch in all creation, if I 
could only have a child!’ And then she 
tells Sarah that the captain’s brother spoke 
the vilest of all vile words of her, when she 
was married, because she was an artist on the 
stage ; and she says, ‘If I have no child, 
who but he—the rascal-monster that I wish 
I could kill !—who but he will come to possess 
all that thecaptain has got?” And then shecries 
again, and says, ‘I am losing his love—ah, I 
know it, I know it!—I am losing his love !’ 
Nothing that Sarah can say will alter her 
thoughts about that. And the menths go on, 
and the sea-captain comes back, and still 
there is always the same secret grief growing 
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and growing in the mistress’s heart—grow- 
ing and growing till it is now the third year 
since the marriage, and there is no hope yet 
of a child ; and, once more the sea-captain gets 
| tired on the land, and goes off again for his’ 
| eruises—long cruises, this time ; away, away, 
away, at the other end of the world.” 

Here Uncle Joseph paused once more, 
| apparently hesitating a little about how he 
| should go on with the narrative. His mind 
seemed to be soon relieved of its doubts, but 
his face saddened, and his tones sank lower, | 
| when he addressed Rosamond again. 
| ““T must, if you please, go away from the | 
| mistress now,” he said, “and get back to 
| Sarah, my niece, and say one word also of a min- | 
| ing man, with the Cornish name of Polwheal. | 
| This was a young man that worked well and 
_ got good wage, and kept a good character. | 
He lived with his mother in the little village 
| that is near the ancient house; and, seeing , 
| Sarah from time to time, took much fancy to 
_ her, and she to him. So the end came that | 
| the marriage-promise was between them | 
| given and taken ; as it happened, about the | 
_ time when the sea-captain was back after his 
first cruises, and just when he was thinking | 
of going away in aship again. Against the | 
| marriage-promise nor he nor the lady his wife 
_ had a word to object, for the miner, Pol- 
_ wheal, had good wage and kept a good cha- 
racter. Only the mistress said that the loss | 


of Sarah would be sad to her—very sad ; and | 
Sarah answered that there was yet no hurry 


to part. So the weeks go on, and the sea- 
captain sails away again for his long cruises ; | 
| and about the same time also the mistress | 
. finds out that Sarah frets and looks not like 
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| herself, and that the miner, Polwheal, he 
lurks here and lurks there, round about the | 
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reality. Rosamond shuddered and looked at 
her husband, “Ob, Lenny!” she murmured, 
“the first news of your blindness was a sore 
trial to me—but what was it to this /” 

“Pity her!” said the old man. “ Pity her 
for what she suffered then! Pity her for 
what came after, that was worse! Yet five, 
six, seven weeks pass, after the death of the 
mining-man, and Sarah, in the body suffers less, 
but in the mind suffers more. The mistress, 


_ who is kind and good to her as any sister could 


be, finds out, little by little, something in her 
face which is not the pain-look, not the 
fright-look, not the grief-look; something 
which the eyes can see but which the tongue 
cannot put into words. She looks and thinks, 
looks and thinks, till there steals into her mind 
a doubt which makes her tremble at herself, 
which drives her straight forward into 
Sarah’s room, which sets her eyes searching 
through and through Sarah to her inmost 
heart, ‘There is something on your mind 
besides your — for the dead and gone,’ 
she says, and catches Sarah by both the 
arms before she can turn away, and looks 
her in the face, front to front, with curious 
eyes that search and suspect steadily. ‘The 
miner-man, Polwheal,’ she says; ‘my mind 
misgives me about the miner-man, Pol- 
wheal. Sarah! I have been more friend to 
you than mistress. As your friend I ask you, 
now—tell me all the truth?’ The question 
waits; but no word of answer! only Sarah 
struggles to get away, and the mistress 
holds her tighter yet, and goes on and 
says, ‘I know that the marriage-promise 
passed between you and miner Polwheal ; 
I know that if ever there was truth in 
man, there was truth in him; I know that 
he went out from this place to put the banns 


house ; and she says to herself, ‘So! so! Am/ up, for you and for him, in the church. Have 
_ I standing too much in the way of this mar-| secrets from all the world besides, Sarah, but 
riage? For Sarah’s sake, that shall not be !’| have none from me. Tell me, this minute, tell 
And she calls for them both one evening, and| me the truth! Of all the lost creatures 
talks to them kindly, and sends away to putin this big, wide world, are you——~ ?’ Before 
up the banns next morning the young man|she can say the words that are next to 
Polwheal. That night, it is his turn to go| come, Sarah falls on her knees, and cries out 
| down into the Porthgenna mine, and work | suddenly to be let go away to hide and die, 
after the hours of theday. With hisheart all| and be heard ofno more. That was all the 
light, down into that dark he goes. When|answer she gave. It was enough for the 
he rises to the world again, it is the dead| truth, then ; it is enough for the truth now.” 
body of him that is drawn up—the dead body,| He sighed bitterly, and ceased speaking for 
with all the young life, by the fall of a rock, | a little while. No voice broke the reverent 
crushed out in a moment. The news flies| silence that followed his last words, The one 
here ; the news fliesthere. With no break, | living sound that stirred in the stillness of the 





with no warning, with no comfort near, it 
comes on a sudden to Sarah, my niece. 


When, to her sweetheart that evening she | 


had said good-bye, she was a young, pretty 

| girl; when six little weeks after, she, from 

| the sick-bed where the shock threw her, got 

| up—all her youth was gone, all her hair was 
ey, and in her eyes the fright-look was 
ed that has never left them since.” 


The simple words drew the picture of the | 


“miner's death, and of all that followed it, 
| with a startling distinctness—with a fearful 


|room, was the light breathing of the child as 
he lay asleep in his mother’s arms. 

“That was all the answer,” repeated the 
old man, “and the mistress who heard it, says 
nothing for some time after, but still looks 
straight forward into Sarah’s face, and grows 
‘paler and paler the longer she looks — paler 
| and paler, till on a sudden she starts, and at 
}one flash the red flies back into her face. 
‘No,’ she says, whispering and looking at the 
door, ‘once your friend, Sarah, always your 
friend, Stay in this house, keep your own 
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counsel, do as I bid you, and leave the rest to | up, new, is less trouble, than from my fit to 
me.’ And with that, she turns round quick | yours, to alter old gowns,’ Sarah, to all 
on her heel, and falls to walking up and down ‘this, says in astonishment, ‘Why?’ And 
the room,—faster, faster, faster, till she is out the mistress answers, ‘I will have no ques- 
of breath. Then she pulls the bell with an | tions. Remember what I said; keep your 


angry jerk, and calls out loud at the door, 
‘The horses! I want to ride;’ then turns 
upon Sarah, ‘My gown for riding in! Pluck | 
up your heart, poor creature! On my life, 
and honour I will save you. My gown, my 
gown, then; Iam mad for a gallop in the 
open air!’ And she goes out, in a fever 
of the blood, and gallops, gallops, till the 
horse reeks again, and the groom-man who 
rides after her wonders if she is mad. When 
she comes back, for all that ride in the air, 
she is not tired. The whole evening after, 
she is now walking about the room, and 
now striking loud tunes all mixed up toge-| 
ther on the piano. At the bed-time, she can- | 
not rest. Twice, three times in the night she | 
frightens Sarah by coming in to see how she | 
does, and by saying always those same words | 
over again, ‘Keep your own counsel, do as I 
bid you, and leave the rest to me.’ In the 
morning, she lies late, sleeps, gets up very 
pale and quiet, and says to Sarah, ‘ No word 
more between us two of what happened yes- 
terday—no word till the time comes when 
you fear the eyes of every stranger who looks 
at you. Then I shall speak again. Till that 
time let us be as we were before I put the 
question yesterday, and before you told the 
truth.’” 

At this point he broke the thread of the’ 
narrative again, explaining, as he did so, that 
his memory was growing confused about a 
question of time, which he wished to state 
correctly in introducing the series of events 
that were next to be described. 

“Ah, well! well!” he said, shaking his 
head, after vainly endeavouring to pursue 
the lost recollection. “For once, 1 must 
acknowledge that I forget. Whether it was 


own counsel, and leave the rest to me!’ So 
she goes out, and leaves Sarah to work; 
and the next thing she does is to send for 
the doctor to see her. He asks what is the 
matter; gets for answer that she feels 
strangely, and not like herself ; also that she 
thinks the soft air of Cornwall makes her 


weak, ‘The days pass, and the doctor comes | 


and goes, and, say what he may, those two 
answers are always the only two that he can 
get. 


things in it are mine.’ 
first a box which holds a common bonnet of 


black straw; then a coarse dark shawl; | 


then a gown of good common black stuff; 


|then linen, and other things for the under 
garments, that are only of the sort called | 
‘second best. 


‘Make up all that rubbish) 
says the mistress, ‘to fit me. No questions! 
You have always done as I told you; doasI 
tell 
When the rubbish is made up, she tries it 


on, and looks in the glass, and laughs in a | 
*Do | 


I make a fine, buxom, comely servant-woman?’ | 


way that is wild and desperate to hear. 


she says. ‘Ha! but I have acted that part 


times enough in my past days on the theatre- | 
And then she takes off the clothes | 


scene.’ 
again, and bids Sarah pack them up at once 


in oue trunk, and pack the things she has | 
‘The doctor | 
orders me to go away out of this damp-soft | 


made for herself in another. 


Cornwall climate, to where the air is fresh, 
and dry, and cheerful-keen!’ she says, and 


laughs again, till the room rings with it, At | 


the same time, Sarah begins to pack, and 


All this time, Sarah is at work ; and | 
when she has done, the mistress says, ‘ Now | 
for the other basket, with R. T. on it ; for | 
those are the letters of my name, and the | 
Inside this, there is | 


you now, or you are a lost woman.’ | 


two months, or whether it was three, after| takes some knick-knack things off the table, | 


the mistress said those last words to Sarah,|and among them a brooch which has on it 
I know not—but at the end of the one|the likeness of the sea-captain’s face. The 
time, or of the other, she, one morning,! mistress sees her, turns white in the cheeks, 
orders her carriage and goes away alone to| trembles all over, snatches the brooch away, 


Truro. In the evening she comes back with | and locks it up in the cabinet in a great 


two large, flat baskets. 
the one there is a card, and written on it 
are the letters, ‘S. L.’ On the cover of the 
other there is a card, and written on it are 
the letters, ‘R.T.’ The baskets are taken | 
into the mistress’s room, and Sarah is called, | 
and the mistress says to her, ‘Open the 
basket with S. L. on it; for those are the 
letters of your name, and the things in it, 
are yours.’ Inside, there is first a box, which | 
holds a grand bonnet of black lace; then a! 
fine, dark shawl; then black silk of the best 
kind, enough to make a gown; then linen 
and stuff for the under garments, all of the 
finest sort. ‘Make up those things to fit 
yourself” says the mistress. ‘You are s0, 


On the cover of} hurry, as if the look of it frightened her. ‘I 


shall leave that behind me,’ she says, and 
turns round on her heel, and goes quickly out 
of the room. You guess, now, what the 
thing was that Mistress Treverton had it in 
her mind to do?” 

He addressed the question to Rosamond 


first, and then repeated it to Leonard. They | 
both answered in the affirmative, and en | 


treated him to go on. 

“You guess?” he said. “It is more than 
Sarah, at that time, could do. What with 
the misery in her own mind, and the strange 
ways and strange words of her mistress, the 
wits that were in her were all confused. 
Nevertheless, what her mistress has said to 


much littler than I, that to make the things! her that she has always done ; and together 
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Charles Dickens.) 


alone those two from the house of Porthgenna | 


drive away. Nota word says the mistress | 
till they have got to the journey’s end for the 
first day, and are stopping at their inn) 
among strangers for the night. Then at last. 
she speaks out, ‘Put you on, Sarah, the good 
linen and the good gown to-morrow,’ she | 
says, ‘ but keep the common bonnet and the) 
common shawl, till we get into the carriage | 
again. I shall put on the coarse linen and | 
the coarse gown, and keep the good bonnet | 
and shawl. We shall pass so the people at | 
the inn, on our way to the carriage, without 
very much risk of surprising them by our 
change of gowns. When we are out on the) 
road again, we can change bonnets and shawls | 
in the carriage—and then, it is all done. | 
You are the married lady, Mrs. Treverton, | 
and I am your maid who waits on you, Sarah 
Leeson.’ At that, the glimmering on Sarah’s 
mind breaks in at last: she shakes with the 
fright it gives her, and all she can say is, | 
‘Oh, mistress! for the love of Heaven, what 
is it you mean todo?’ ‘I mean,’ the mis-| 
tress answers, ‘to save you, my faithful ser- 
vant, from disgrace and ruin; to prevent every 
penny that the captain has got from going 
to that rascal-monster, his brother, who 
slandered me ; and, last and most, I mean to 
keep my husband from going away to sea 
again, by making him love me as he has 
never loved me yet. Must I say more, you 
poor, afflicted, frightened creature—or is it 
enough so ?’ And all that Sarah can answer, 
is to cry bitter tears, and to say faintly, ‘No.’ 
‘Do you doubt,’ says the mistress, and grips 
her by the arm, and looks her close in the! 
face with fierce eyes, ‘Do you doubt which is 
best, to cast yourself into the world forsaken, | 
and disgraced, and ruined, or to save your- 
self from shame, and make a friend of me for 
the rest of your life? You weak, wavering, | 
baby-woman, if you cannot decide for your-' 
self, I shall for you. As I will, so it shall 
be! To-morrow, and the day after, and the 
day after that, we go on and on, up to the 
north, where my good fool of a doctor says 
the air is cheerful-keen—up to the north, 
where nobody knows me or has heard my 
name. I, the maid, shall spread the report 
that you, the lady, are weak in your health, 
No strangers shall you see, but the doctor 
and the nurse, when the time to call them 
comes. Who they may be,I know not; but 
this I do know, that the one and the other 
will serve our purpose without the least sus- 
pan of what it is; and that when we get 

ack to Cornwall again, the secret between 
us two will to no third person have been | 
trusted, and will remain a Dead Secret to the 
end of the world!’ With all the strength 
of the strong will that is in her, at the hush 
of night and in a house of strangers, she 
speaks those words to the woman of all women 
the most frightened, the most afflicted, the 
most helpless, the most ashamed, What need 
tosay the end? On that night Sarah first 
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stooped her shoulders to the burden that 
has weighed heavier and heavier on them 
with every year, for all her after-life.” 

“ How many days did they travel towards 
the north?” asked Rosamond, eagerly. 
“Where did the journey end? In England 
or in Scotland ?” 

“In England,” answered Uncle Joseph. 
“But the name of the =~ escapes my 
foreign tongue. It was a little town by the 
side of the sea—the great sea that washes 
between my country and yours. There they 
stopped, and there they waited till the time 
came to send for the doctor and the nurse. 
And as Mistress Treverton had said it should 
be, so, from the first to the last, itwas, The 
doctor and the nurse, and the people of the 
house were all strangers ; and to this day, if 
they still live, they believe that Sarah was 
the sea-captain’s wife, and that Mistress 
Treverton was the maid who waited on her. 
Not till they were far back on their way 
home with the child, did the two change 
gowns again, and return each to her proper 
place. ‘The first friend at Porthgenna 
that the mistress sends for to show the 


child to, when she gets back, is the other 


doctor who lives there. ‘Did you think 
what was the matter with me, when you sent 
me away to change the air?’ she says, and 
laughs, And the doctor, he laughs too, and 
says, ‘ Yes, surely! but I was too cunning 
to say what I thought in those early days, 
because, at such times, there is always fear 
of a mistake. And you found the fine dry 
air so good for you that you stopped?’ he 
says. ‘* Well, that was right! right for your- 
self and right also for the child.’ And the 
doctor laughs again and the mistress with 
him, and Sarah who stands by and hears 
them, feels as if her heart would burst within 
her, with the horror, and the misery, and the 
shame of that deceit. When the doctor’s 
back is turned, she goes down on her knees, 
and begs and prays with all her soul that 
the mistress will repent, and send her away 
with her child, to be heard of at Porthgenna 
no more. The mistress, with that tyrant- 
will of hers, has but four words of answer 
to give :—‘ It is too late!’ Five weeks after, 
the sea-captain comes back, and the ‘Too 
late’ is a truth that no repentance can ever 
alter more. The mistress’s cunning hand 
that has guided the deceit from the first, 
guides it always to the last—guides it so that 
the captain, for the love of her and of the 
child, goes back to the sea no more—guides 
it till the time when she lays her down on 
the bed to die, and leaves all the burden of 
the secret, and all the guilt of the confession, 
to Sarah—to Sarah who, under the tyranny 
of that tyrant-will, has lived in the house, 
for five long years, a stranger to her own 
child!” 

“ Five years !” murmured Rosamond, rais- 
ing the baby gently in her arms, till his face 
touched hers. “Oh me! five long years a 
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stranger to the blood of her blood, to the heart| a gallery should tumble down or an alarm 
of her heart!” of fire given—it arises from a weakness 

“And all the years after!” said the old|of the whole bodily frame; although that 
man. “The lonesome years and years among | weakness may not perhaps develope itself 
strangers, with no sight of the child that|in any other way. Another form of ner- 
was growing up, with no heart to pour the | vousness is produced by any one particular 
story of her sorrow into the ear of any living! nerve becoming acutely sensitive, as the 
creature—not even into mine! ‘ Better,’ I| nerve of the eye or the ear. This increase 


said to her, when she could speak to me no 
more, and when her face was turned away 
again on the pillow; ‘a thousand times) 
better, my child, if you had told the Seeret !’| 
‘Could I tell it,’ she said, ‘to the master who} 


of sensibility may vary in degree from the 
instructed power of a seaman’s eye, or a 
musician’s ear, to an intolerance of light or 
of sound which amounts to disease. 

The first thing to observe in the nervous 


trusted me ? Could I tell it afterwards to the | system of man, is the absolute identity of its 
child, whose very birth was a reproach to me? | arrangements in every individual. Utterly 


Could she listen to the story of her mother’s | unlike the blood-vessels—of which we may | 
shame, told by her mother’s lips ? How will| sometimes find an artery wanting, and the | 


she listen to it now, Uncle Joseph, when she | blood conveyed to the part by neighbouring | 
hears it from you? Remember the life she| branches without any impairment of function | 


has led, and the high place she has held in| 
the world. How can she forgive me? How 
can she ever look at me in kindness again!’” | 

“You never left her,” cried Rosamond, | 
interposing before he could say more ;| 
“surely, surely, you never left her with that 
thought in her heart!” 

Uncle Joseph’s head drooped on his) 
breast. “What words of mine could change 
it?” he asked, sadly. 

“Oh, Lenny, do you hearthat! I must leave 
you, and leave the baby. I must go to her, 
or those last words about me will break my 
heart.” The passionate tears burst from her 
eyes as she spoke ; and she rose hastily from | 
her seat, with the child in her arms. 

“Not to-night,” said Uncle Joseph. “She 
said to me at parting, ‘Ican bear no more) 


—we never find a nerve in one person which | 
is wanting in another. If even the most 
minute branch be deficient, owing to injury 
or disease, the loss is irreparable. No other 
nerve or nerves can supply its place. For, | 
though in outward seeming they are all alike, | 
each delicate fibril has its own appointed 
task to perform, which no other can perform 
for it. The source of the various powers 


| which the nerves possess, resides in the diffe- 


rent parts of the brain and in that prolon- 
gation of it down the back called the spinal | 
cord. By tracing up the fibre of a nerve to | 
its origin, we can discover what office it has | 
to perform. 

Let us take the nerves of the hand and 
arm. All the little tendrils which are dis- | 
tributed to the skin and muscles of the limb, 


to-night ; give me till the morning to get as gradually meet together, forming larger and | 


can.’” 


, go back then yourself!” cried Rosa-| 
mond. “Go, for God’s sake, without wasting | 
another moment, and make her think of me. 
as she ought! Tell her how I listened to) 
ou, with my own child sleeping on my 

feuies all the time—tell her—oh, no, no! | 
words are too cold for it !—Come here, come 

close, Uncle Joseph (I shall always call you 

so now) ; come close to me and kiss my child | 
—her grandchild !—Kiss him on this cheek | 
because it has lain nearest to my heart. And | 
now, go back, kind and dear old man—go back | 
to her bedside, and say nothing but that I 
sent that kiss to her!” 


strong as 
“ 


THE NERVES. 


Few expressions are used more vaguely) 


larger trunks, until they enter the canal in 
the centre of the spine. Then we find that 
each bundle of nerves is divided into two, 
to join two distinct parts of the spinal cord. 
In other words, by tracing them up to their 

origin, we find that the spinal nerves arise | 
out of two roots called, from their position, 
the anterior and posterior roots, and experi- 
ment teaches us that these two roots and 
the nerves continued from them, have quite | 
distinct properties. The anterior roots have | 
no feeling: they may be pricked, cut, or torn | 
without giving pain ; but they excite move- | 
ment in the muscles to which they are | 
distributed. The posterior roots, on the con- | 
trary, are sensitive ; but have no power of | 
exciting movement. All the nerves which 
come from the spine—thirty-one on each | 
side—are formed in this manner. So that 





in general conversation than the term Ner- those movements of the body which are | 
vous. By a nervous person we understand, involuntary are produced in the following 
not a person in whom the nervous system is) manner—the extremities of the sensitive 
strong and healthy, but the reverse ;—that| nerves, being irritated by some external 
his nerves are subject to excitement or irri-| stimulus, convey the sensation to the spinal 
tability. When this condition renders the cord and motor nerves to the brain, producing | 
patient timid—as when it will induce a lady| corresponding movements in the muscles,— 
to sit. near the door of a church, and endure this is called reflex action. 

the discomforts of an uncushioned seat and; ‘The roots of the nerves are protected from 
a cold draft at the back of her neck for fear| injury by their situation in the canal formed 
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by the bones of the spine, through distinct’ being formed at one spot into bone, at another 
holes in which the nerves severally emerge into muscle and nail—into all the various 
between thick layers of muscle. Yet they) parts of the body, each in its place. 
are frequently injured by accident and; The connections of the sympathetic with 
disease. A broken. back causes complete the spinal nerves and the fifth account for 
emer of all the parts whose nerves arise the pain felt in remote parts when the cause 
elow the seat of injury. But it is not un-|is in the internal organs. Tic, which is an 
usual for disease of the spine to paralyse affection of the fifth nerve, is almost always 
one set of roots, while the other retains its| so caused, and is never relieved by cuttin 
power. The consequences are sometimes|the nerve, because the pain of an injured 
amusing. A French soldier one day took | nerve, wherever the seat of injury may be, 
the lid from a frying-pan when it was nearly | is always referred to its extremities. A man 
red hot, andnever felt that itwas burning him. after his leg has been cut off will feel perfectly 
In this case the posterior roots were paralysed. his knee, ancle, and toes ; and he will some- 
When a man’s legs are affected in this way,’ times use his hands to lift his lost knee over 
he will be able to walk only while he sees, the one he has left. 
his legs, and direct their movements by his! The nerves of the special senses come from 
will. Let his attention be diverted for a the brain. There is a distinct nerve on each 
moment and he falls down. | side for the senses of smelling, seeing, and 
These spinal nerves have, on their sensitive| hearing. The nerve of taste, as I have 
roots, a small swelling called a ganglion ;| mentioned, is a branch of the fifth, as it would 
and the fifth nerve which arises from the| seem to render that system quite complete. 
brain has also two roots, on one of which is| Their peculiarities are indicated by their 
a ganglion, being in every respect similar to) names. They are quite insensible to pain. 
the spinal nerves, These together form a/| Irritate the optic nerve, and the consequence 
nervous system, which is esseptial to all isa flash of light. The sensitiveness of the 
animals who have to seek their food. It| eye is given by branches of the fifth, and its 
supplies the arms and legs for moving, in| movements are regulated by three nerves 
search of, and grasping the food, and the|from the brain which are exclusively dis- 
mouth, and tongue, and other organs which | tributed to the muscles of the eye. Alto 
are exercised in swallowing. So complete | gether no less than six nerves are supplied to 
is this system in itself that the nerve of| this important organ. The optic nerve, being 
taste, instead of being a special nerve like| the only nerve of sight, makes us uncommonly 
the nerve of the eye or ear, is a branch of| sceptical when the mesmerists talk about 
the fifth nerve ; taste being absolutely essen-| reading with the pit of the stomach. Sym- 
tial to the selection of food. Sight, smelling, | pathy will doa great deal and convey pain 
and hearing are additions to this system in| to any part, but there are no connections 
the higher animals, and have their special) between the sympathetic and optic nerves. 
nerves. Here again we may remark the peculiar 
The sympathetic system consists of a num-| sensibility of each part. Your may 
ber of ganglions placed among the abdominal) your finger over the eye-ball with little or no 
organs, and on either side of the back bone,| inconvenience; but a grain of dust will 
with tendrils connecting them to each other, | excite a copious flow of tears to wash it away. 
and to the spinal nerves; giving branches| There is no such thing as common sensi- 
to all neighbouring parts, especially to the) bility. The sensibility of the skin is one thing, 
internal organs. ‘The arrangement of these} that of the eye another, that of the stomach 
— may be compared toa row of straw-| another. The cause of this difference we 
rry roots on each side of the spine, with| know not: the reason of it is obvious, and 





their connecting tendrils ; only the ganglions its — is a beautiful proof of that 
wis 


are not roots. ‘The system has no origin; it om which has fitted man so weil for his 
is spread over all the body; but its centre | situation in the world. By it we are defended, 
is in the pit of the stomach, where a blow is| as by impregnable armour, from the thousand 
more immediately fatal than on the head| external objects which would otherwise 
itself, Boxers know well enough the blow/|assail us, Let the fifth nerve be paralysed—the 
which most effectually doubles up their eye will see well enough by means of the optic 
opponent, nerve, but it will no longer feel the particles of 

Wonderful are the offices which the| dust upon its surface. They will collect, will 
sympathetic system fulfils in the animal| inflame, and will ultimately destroy the eye. 
economy. By the vitality which it supplies,| But supposing our knee or ancle joints were 
processes are carried on by the various| sensitive to the same degree, we should be 
organs which no chemist in his laboratory | unable to bear the mere weight of the body, 
can rival. The stomach selects the nutritive} far less to walk. Yet were they not sensible 
parts of the food, and rejects the unprofit-| at all, we should want a guide to the amount 
able. The food is converted into blood ; the| of pressure and of exertion they can bear 
liver and kidneys eliminate noxious particles,| with impunity. If the skin of the hand were 
and that wonder of wonders, nutrition of the | not sensitive, we should take hold of red hot 
whole body, takes place; the same material| irons like the poor soldier, and burn our- 
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selves. But, were the membranes which’ 
cover the internal organs as sensitive as the | 
skin, every vital function would be attended 
with pain. Existence would be agony. 

I have now briefly described three sorts of | 
nerves : first, the spinal nerves and the fifth | 
from the brain, which form a system sufficient 
to supply all the voluntary movements of an 
caient that has to seek and grasp its food ; 
the system being rendered complete by the 
singular fact of the fifth nerve giving off one 
branch endowed with a special sense—taste. 
Second, when the food is caught and swal-| 
lowed, another system, the sympathetic, pre- 
sides over the offices of digestion and nu-| 
trition. Third, superadded to these are the 
nerves of the special senses—sight, hearing, | 
and smelling; a distinct nerve or rather| 
pair of nerves for each. 

There is yet another class, perhaps the 
most interesting of all, called respiratory | 
nerves, four in number, which arise from a/ 
very circumscribed part of the brain where 
it is prolonged into the spinal cord ; have 
very extensive ramifications; and whose 
office it is to regulate and combine all the 

arts which are concerned in the act of 

reathing. Breathing is not merely the 
expansion and contraction of the chest. In 
simple drawing in of the breath, the nostril | 
noust be distended, the tubes leading to the | 
lung must be kept firmly open by muscular | 
power; the heart must at the right moment 
contract, and send the blood into the lung to 
be purified. Numerous muscles are employed 
in this process. When breathing is difficult, | 
additional muscles are put in exercise. The| 
patient takes hold of something that, by fixing | 
the arms, the muscles which go from the arm | 
to the chest may raise the ribs, and all the 
muscles of the body give their aid. The har-| 
monious action of all these parts is secured | 
by their nervous energy being derived from | 
the same source. One of these nerves emerges | 
from the skull just in front of the ear, and | 
regulates the movements of all the muscles of 
the face and eyelids (these parts derive sensi- | 
bility from the fifth). Another goes to the | 
muscle of the eye. The other two supply the | 
heart and lungs, and all the parts connected | 
with their functions. 

The first action of a new-born child and the 
last of the dying man is to breathe ; and, during 
the passage from the cradle to the grave, 
every movement of the body affects the respi- 
ratory organs, and every emotion of the mind 
is outwardly expressed by their agency. It 
is no poetic fiction which describes the bound- | 
ing heart of woe, or the sinking heart of| 
sorrow. All passions of the mind exert an | 
influence more or less powerful on the heart | 
and on the breathing, and the muscles of the | 
face, being supplied by a respiratory nerve, | 
sympathise with their condition; and the 
quivering lip and the spasmodic twitch | 
of the throat reveal the agony which} 
pride strives in vain to conceal. No} 
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[Conducted by 
anatomy could depict all the changes of 
an animated countenance. But we may, I 
think, draw one broad distinction between 


_ those mental emotions which have an exciting, 


and those which have a depressing influence 
on the heart’s action. Laughter is, perhaps, 
the best instance of pure healthy excitement, 
The muscles round the mouth relax, and the 
involuntary muscles expand it into a smile; 
the man draws a full breath, and sends it out 
with jerks, and so agitated are the muscles 
of his sides and throat, that he is incapable 
of voluntary action, and holds his sides to 
steady them. 

In weeping the mouth is drawn aside, 
not from the relaxation of the circular 
muscle as in laughter, but by the strong 
action of the antagonistic muscles, par- 
ticularly one which draws down the 
angle of the mouth; inspiration is quick 
and jerky, expiration slow, because the flow 
of blood to the lung is languid. All the 
other muscles are affected spasmodically by 
mental emotions, as pain, rage, fear, &c., but 
our knowledge will not enable us to explain 
why one myscle more than another should be 
the exponent of a certain passion. Yet, so s&re 
is the sympathy between the heart and the 
mind, that long-continued grief has been 
known by its depressing influence to weaken 
the heart so much that its walls have yielded 
to the pressure of the blood, and the sufferer 
has died not only figuratively but literally 
of a broken heart. 

I will here quote a few lines from Sir 
Charles Bell :— 


Let us contemplate the appearance of terror. We 
can readily conceive why a man stands with eyes in- 
tently fixed on the object of his fears, the eyebrows 
elevated to the utmost, and the eye largely uncovered; 
or why, with hesitating and bewildered steps, his eyes 
are rapidly and wildly in search of something. But, 
observe him further: there is a spasm on his breast, he 
cannot breathe freely, the chest is elevated, the muscles 
of his neck and shoulders are in action, his breathing 
is short and rapid, there is a gasping and convulsive 
motion of his lips, a tremor on his hollow cheek, 
a gulping and catching of his throat; and why 
does his heart knock at his ribs, while yet there 
is no force of circulation? for his lips and cheeks are 
ashy pale. 

So in grief, if we attend to the same class of pheno- 
mena, we shall be able to draw an exact picture. Let 
us imagine to ourselves the overwhelming influence of 
grisf on woman. The object in her mind has ab- 
sorbed all the powers of her frame, the body is no 
more regarded, the spirits have left it, it reclines, and 
the limbs gravitate; they are nerveless and relaxed, 
and she scarcely breathes; but why comes at intervals 
the long-drawn sigh? why are the neck and throat 
convulsed ? what causes the swelling and quivering of 
the lips, and the deadly paleness of the face? Or, 
why is the hand so pale and earthly cold? and why, 
at intervals, as the agony returns, does the convul- 
sion spread over the frame like a paroxysm of suffo- 
cation ? 


The answer to the questions in the above 
quotation is, that the heart and lungs sutfer 
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Charles Dickens.J 


with the mind. These bodily expressions are, 
to the feelings and passions, what language is 
to thought, and their utterance is univer- 
sally understood. The actor and the painter 
must be correct in the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the passions they would delineate, 
or they will fail in enlisting the sympathy of 
the spectator. I have read that Mrs. Siddons 
was perfect when she played Queen Kathe- 
rine, in the scene where the solemn music is 
played, which she terms her knell, The 
mixed crowd in the theatre did not know 
why they were hushed to sympathetic 
silence. It was the truth of her voiceless 
language that awakened the same feeling 
in their hearts. I consider that in these 
cases we are the subjects of an involun- 
tary imitation, in the same way as one 
man yawning will set a room full of people 
yawning too ; and that, as the passion gives 
rise to the outward sign, so the sign or 
expression will awaken, to a certain degree, 
the feeling in the mind. Burke says, “I 
have often observed that, on mimicking 
the looks and gestures of angry, or placid, or 
frightened, or daring men, [ have involun- 
tarily found my mind turned to the pas- 
sion whose appearance I endeavoured to 
imitate.” If this theory be correct, it will 


or a wrong gesture in the actor, mars his 
work. Sympathy must be perfect. A more 
important question suggested by it is, can we 
not—by controlling the outward sign of passion 
—to a great degree master the passion 
itself ? 

For, over these actions of the body the mind 
has a control, though unequal and imperfect. 
A suffering man may restrain the movement of 
the body, but ke cannot preserve the colour 
in his cheek, or the natural tone of his 
voice. A villain may habitually sneer at all 
softer passions, but his pallid features will 
betray him. 
| There yet remains one nerve of the respi- 

ratory group to describe. It is given, exclu- 
sively, to one muscle of the eye, whose office 
is to turn the eye upwards, This is its only 
use, and to it, perhaps, we must attribute the 
definite direction which has been given to all 
religious aspirations. The negro savage and 
the enlightened Christian both look upward 
when they address the Deity ; whose abode in 
the highest heaven they would thus seem to 
seek. The action is involuntary, the muscle 
being perfectly independent of the will ; so 
that, when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion, and the opposing voluntary muscles are 

assive, the eye is turned up by its agency. 
t is the expression of devotion in its highest 
form, and of rapture; the eye always as- 
suming this expression when the voluntary 

wers fail. It is an old idea, originated, I 

lieve, by a Latin author, that the dying 
infant is looking homewards, when the eye is 
thus directed. it sometimes gives an expres- 
sion of suffering ; but it only indicates the 


readily explain why an error in the painting 
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loss of consciousness to external impres- 
sions. 

On the integrity of the nervous system, in 
connection with the brain, depends essentially 
our life. Nervous energy and life are iden- 
tical. The brain is composed of many parts, 
exquisitely delicate in structure, the minutest 
part of which is essential. From it all the 
nerves —except the sympathetic nerves— 
derive their various endowments, and there- 
fore we must ascribe to the different parts of 
the brain, different powers. But to those 
divisions, according to which phrenologists 
map out the skull into minute functions, ana- 
tomy gives no countenance ; more especially 
as the projections on the skull do not always 
correspond with the form of the brain 
itself. 
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WueEn Walter Scott was looking for an 
estate, he was somewhat staggered with the 
unsavoury appellation of the little domain 
upon the Tweed which he afterwards immor- 
talised by his residence and death. Its pre- 
vious designation was Clarty Hole. Yet 
who knows, if he had boldly faced the whips 
and scorns which fools and fine folk would 
have applied to that descriptive epithet, that 
reverence and regard might not in time have 
made Clarty Hole weigh as well, and fill the 
mouth as well, and raise a spirit as well, as 
the more euphonious Abbotsford? For it is 
association which gives all their music, 
and all their poetry, and all their proud sig- 
nificance to territorial and family names as to 
other things. Coward and Howard are nearly 
identical in sound. If Howard had been the 
expression for a craven, and Coward had 
been the surname of the Norfolk dukedom, 
Pope’s lines might have remained, with a 
very slight alteration :— 

What can enoble fools, or sots, or Howards ? 
Not all the noble blood of all the Cowards ! 


Make Hamilton, Bamilton ; make Douglas, 
Puglas; make Percy, Bercy; and Stanley, 
Tanley, and where would be the long-resound- 
ing march and energy divine of the roll-call 
of the peerage? Why, exactly where they 
are now ; the dark Puglas and the Hotspur 
Bercy would be the heroes of Chevy Chace ; 
the princely Bamilton would head the nobi- 
lity of Scotland, and the noble Tanley would 
be the fierce Rupert of debate. Since this is 
the case, why should one of the quiet patro- 
Lymics—the Snookses, Timses, Tubbses—re- 
pine? The time may come when a conqueror 
of India, of our race and family, will make 
the title of Tubbs as grand in men’s ears as 
Wellington. People may say, when they 
talk, three hundred years hence, of the dege- 
nerate descendant of the valiant marshal who 
reduced the rebellious province of France, 
and took the Emperor of Russia prisoner,— 
“We expected better things from the house 
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|in Staffordshire more honoured than all the 
to use their diligence to make the names | Chathams, and even Banks more trustworthy 
they actually hold respectable, and not to/than all the British Banks. We ourselves 
descend to the meaner American system! have heard a squire of high degree summon 
commemorated in a previous number of this his butler by the chivalric name of Somerset, 
work (Number three hundred and forty-|and the squire’s own name was Griggs! In 
eight), and exchange their honest but undig-| that neighbourhood all the Beauforts had no 
nified patronymics for others of a more/|chance against the monosyllable. A list of 
imposing sound ; this is one way of filching| the sheriffs of any year, a catalogue of a 
a good name not a bit more honourable than | grand jury, a glance into any local history 
the method reprobated by Iago. Let Smiths! will show the strangest names combined in 
be Smiths, and Whites be Whites, and their own district with rank and influence. 
Browns be Browns, and neither Smythes, nor | A late author makes one of the characters in 
Whyttes, nor Brownes. We see symptoms’ a drama, of which the great republican orator 
of a snobbish desertion of their past identities; was one of the heroes, say :—“There is a 
by many of the aspiring Benedicts of the|sound of thunder in the name of Pym.” 
present day in the assumption, utterly un-| And so there is, where the Pyms hold vast 
called for by any accession of fortune or/| estates and have inherited halls and manors 
estate, of.the wife’s name in addition to, if|for two or three hundred years. Therefore 
not in place of his own. A month or two/ let us do justice to the persistent dignity of | 
after Wilkins’s marriage to Miss Haddow-/|the bearers of all curious or cacophonous or 
field, we receive a note from our old friend|even laughable appellations, who have had 
signed Wilkins Haddowfield,— or Haddow-|the manliness to retain them in spite of the 
field Wilkins, This ispaltry. Better go the|jeers and insults of an unthinking world, 
whole American at once, and change Wilkins | And the number of those nominal martyrs— 


of Tims.”—Therefore we beseech all persons 


more real than half the sufferers on the | 


into Plantagenet. It might be worth the 
while for such an improvement as that, to 
forego all your previous existence,—your 
ey my Wilkinship, your Wilkins manhood ; 

ut for Haddowfield !—where is the gain ? 
That rose smelt as sweetly before the change 
as after it. 

Tf an office for the legal acquisition of new | 
designation existed in this country, as it does | 
across the Atlantic, we ought to improve 
upon our model by regulating the price of| 
the commodity by its worth and quality. | 
Are we to pay the same for permission to 
dub ourselves Smithson as De Mowbray ? It! 
should be a question in the Rule of Three :— 
if Buttons is worth two shillings, what will | 
be the value of De Vere? It would then be 
some index to a man’s pecuniary circum- 
stances as well as to his taste in nomencla- 
ture. And that would be some advantage, 
especially if the name were found on the back 
of a bill. There is another paltry and con- 
temptible way of shaking off our baptismal 
and family obligations. A man vainly 
flatters himself that he increases his personal 
respectability by merely changing a letter. 
It does not seem much, but the animus is 
the same. The man who transforms Binks 
into Banks would be wiser, but not a whit 
more respectable, if he changed it into Mont- 
a. We might be inclined to pardon a 

illiam Pott for altering the o so as to 
William Pitt ; but the want of self-respect is 


hagiology—is still immensely large. Even 
in America, where the change of name is 
recognised by law, and not much objected to 
by public opinion, there are many thousands 
who have stood fast to their original colours, 
—and fortunately an American enquirer, 
curious in this matter, comes to the rescue of 
his countrymen, and proves from the enor- 
mous number of instances he gives, of proper 
names, falsely so called, which are suggestions | 
of ridicule or amazement, that the great body 
of the people is still uncontaminated by this 
first infirmity of feeble minds ; but with the 
peerage of all nations before them they 
adhere to their natal appellations, unmindful 
| of Courtrays, and Montmorencies, and Ester- 
| hazies, and Medina Celis. Mr. N. I. Bow- 
ditch (query why doesn’t he give his names 
in full instead of initials?) has compiled a 
small volume of what may be called the 
curiosities of nomenclature, and has rendered 
it as interesting to the Britisher as to the 
Yankee, by extending his research into the 
name-registers of the Anglo-Saxons. His 
chief sources indeed for the English and 
Scotch portions are the long lists of the 
‘original subscribers to Pope’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, to Thomson’s Seasons and the 
Macklin Bible; but the principal value of 
his excellent and quaintly humorous little 


be| book is the examples he gives us from his 


‘own fellow citizens in Boston, and other 








as much shown in this as in greater alter-| portions of his state. The first indication 
ations. Let those people rather go to some we come to of the standing of the author 
region where their names are established as’ shows that his professional opportunities 
first-rate commodities already ; for there are must have greatly facilitated his work. He 
districts in England, if we only found them | seems a lawyer in some official situation, for 
out, where appellations apparently ludicrous in a paragraph about the astounding length 
and suggestive of low ideas to the uninitiated | of some of his countrymen’s names, we come 
are redolent of dignity and wealth to the old! to the following anecdote :—A married lady 
accustomed neighbours. There may be Potts | of this city (Mrs. J.) was in eighteen hundred 


| 
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and thirty-eight about to sign a deed, releas- 
ing her dower, I asked her name. Her 
husband said that she used the initial A, but 
that her name was Aldebarontiphoscofornia ; 

obably the longest that a parent ever 
inflicted on a child—We trust it was not 
a hoax inflicted on a too believing re- 
gistrar. 

But, on a little farther acquaintance with 
his book, we find nothing too improbable to 
be implicitly swallowed when people are once 
bent on calling names. They seem to have 
no mercy on their helpless offspring in the 
prodigious unfitness of the prefix they give 
to the family designation. at right has 
a father—only they have all such flinty 
hearts !—of the name of Bee to christen his 
innocent daughter Busy? Or if a man re- 


| joices in the lately ennobled name of Strutt, 


is there any excuse for bespattering his son 
at the font with the prenomen Valliant? 
Miss Busy Bee may be not much better, to 
be sure, than if she had been Miss Idle 
Hussey (another unpardonable collocation of 
Christian and surname) ; nor may Mr. Val- 
liant Strutt be more imposing in his walk and 
conversation than Mr. Humble Pace, but it 
gives rise to unpleasant remarks. What if 
some demon in paternal form, of the honoured 
name of Baring, had insisted on his son and 
heir being named Over ; or some savage Mr. 
Dun had christened his child Under? It 
would not have been more unfeeling, and 
scarcely less absurd, than some we found in 
Mr. Bowditch’s collection ; but he is philo- 
sophie and forbearing, and will not found 
accusations or insinuations on the sound or 
sense of any man’s appellation. 


I ‘have no reason to doubt that Messrs, Mellow, 
Slewman, Drinker, Bibber, Brimmer, Spiller, Mead, 
Beers, Bere, Goodale, Alesworth, Wines, Hockey, 
Negus, Ginn, Porter, Punch, Siders, Phillpot, Fill- 
more, Treat, Revill, Revell, and Rumrill are as 
strictly temperate as Mr. Drinkwater, and as regular 
in their habits as Mr. Clock; or that Messrs. Chew, 
Cram, Fullam, Mess, Goble, and Gobble are mode- 
tate eaters. Mr. Feaster was wounded in a late riot 
at Baltimore. Mr. Dainty lives at Pittsfield. Mr. 
Gobels lives at Bridgeport, Conn. The families of 
Dining and Eatwell did not emigrate to this country. 
Mr. Spooner seems to stand by himself between the 
eaters and drinkers. Mr. Rap is nota medium, nor 
is Mr. Tippin. Thomas Tipping lived in England 
in eighteen hundred. Mr. Augur has a case now 
pending, which his opponent doubtless feels to be 
abore. Even Mr. Soldem has brought a suit. Our 
Messrs. Parson, Priest, Divine, Deacon, Creed, Church, 
Pray, and Revere are probably not more pious than 
our Mr. Pagan or Mr. Turk. An English clergyman, 
Rev. Arundel Verity, falsely and fraudulently con- 
verted to his own use funds designed for conversion of 
the heathen. We have both the Bible and the Coran 
in our Directory. Mr. Pastor makes casks instead of 
converts, and can operate better upon hoops than upon 
heathens. I finda Mr. Tenant; and we have Wirth, 
the German for landlord. Mr, Charter and Mr, Cade, 
I hope, alike voted for Fremont, Mr. Derrick and 
Mr. Carty are labourers. Our Lind is not musical. 
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Mr. Fluent is probably an orator only in name. I 
formerly knewa Mr. Dam. Mr. Bench, Mr. Mode, 
and Mr. Bodkin, are tailors. Mr. B, Coates was a 
tailor in Prince Street. Mr. Boss is a master-workman. 
Our Mr. Covert puts covers on books. We have Mr, 
Penn, Mr. Inker, and Mr, Standish; but our Blott 
has been obliterated. Mr. Inkpen, Mr. Quill, and 
Mr. Smouch, remained in England, 

Mr. Solace, of Bridport, Vt., is a lawyer. Mr. 
Grindall lives at Newburyport. Mr. Work, and 
Messrs. Sweat, Swett, and Swetting, represent cause 
and effect. Mr. Sweating (correctly spelt) lives at 
Providence, Mrs. Quick and Mr. Delay offset each 
other, as do Mr. Long and Mr. Short, Mr, Tank and 
Messrs. Vent and Fawcett, Mrs. Standin and Mr, 
Faller, Mr. Rich and Mr. Poor, Messrs. Cumming, 
Came, Goeth, and Going, and Messrs. Byers and 
Sellers. Messrs. Waker, Wakeum, Rouse, Rising, 
and Riser have their opposites in Mr. Sleeper and Mr. 
Nappen. Among English writers, there are more 
than one named Wake. Mr. Bigg and Mr. Large, in 
name at least, outweigh Mr. Small and Mr. Little, 
England has its Wragg and Ragg. We have Raggens, 
Ragon, and Patch. A Mr. Wragg was a graduate of 
Harvard; and a Miss Wragg, of South Carolina, 
lately married Dr. Toomer. England has Bag, and 
we have Bagg and Satchwell. One Mr. Bagg lives at 
Pittsfield, and another is president of a paper company. 
Messrs, Wood and Rafters are partners in business, as 
are also Messrs. Millet and Bean. Messrs. Knott, Twist, 
and Tighe, Messrs, Lemonand Peele, Messrs. Hammer 
and Tong, Messrs, Sower and Tillet, Messrs, Bell and 
Ring, and Messrs. Beetle and Wedge ought to be so. 
The firm of Shaves and Chisels are tool manufacturers 
in Warren, Woreester County. In 1828, there was a 
Sir Charles Lemon in Dublin; and there were 
English authors named Ringer and Knell. Mr. 
Bender is a porter. Mr. Arnold and his victim, 
Mr. Andre, are still in close proximity among us, 
Mr. Ferrill has a good name for a schoolmaster, 
The admirable Chrichton is a living example to our 
community. Our Porteous has never been mobbed, 
Our Defoe will never write a new Robinson Crusoe, 
Mr. Gulliver has ceased from his travels, and is at 
home with us. Mrs, Grundy is a housekeeper in 
Boston. We had, in old times, a Mr. Biss: we have 
now Mr, Hiss. 


Mr. Bowditch gives an amusing list of 
articles which may be purchased at the shops 
of their namesakes :—Vial, Ewer, Pitcher, 
Grater, Cann, Bason, Brush, Broom, Box, 


Bowles, Biggin, Butt, Tubbs, Tank, Binns, 
Hodde, Kettle, Hammer, Mallet, Lash, Twine, 
Bell, Standish, Pottle, Spade, Barrows, Sickle, 
and Chirne. To this he might have added, 
from London experience, Lock and Ward, Last, 
Cleaver, and Biskit. From the parts of a 
house he furnishes us with the families of— 


Hall, Kitchen, Laundry, Chamber, Chambers, 
Garrits, Garrett, Garratt, Woodroofe, Room, 
Story, Frame, Glass, Whall, Wall, Seling, Rafter, 
Lathe, Dore, Dohr, Porch, Banister, Stayers, Friese, 
Brackett, Gates, Post, Pickett, Fence, Stiles, Latchet, 
and Barr. There is a deed of Mr. Sellars. Mr, 
Plank lives at Cumberland, R.I. Mr. Vanear lives in 
Monkton, Vt. A Mrs. Shingle was recently mur- 
dered at the South. We have, however, Mrs, Slates 
living among us; also the adjective Garretty. Mr. 
Bolt lives in Kent, Conn.; Mr. Pegg, at New Haven. 
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sapiens ilgili til ntetinchaappin Satoh nn 
Mr. Post isa Harvard graduate. Mr. William Stairs lat Portland. Mr. Hugh Pugh is found in Guildford, 


has a suit in our Circuit Court. Families of Portico, 
Parlour, Casement, Window, Lath, Latch, and Sellar, 
are found in England. Mr. Lathe lives at Claremont, 
N.H. Mr. Parleir lives at Charleston, Vt. Mr. 
Cellar lives at Windsor, Conn. ; Mr. Door, at Jericho, 
Vt. Perhaps our Sellers, like our Sellars, may have 
had an architectural origin. Among the subscribers 
te the Macklin Bible, I find the names of Garrett, 
Glasse, Wall, &c. The Messrs. Arch flourished in 
1828. Mr. Creake was an author in 1754; and Mr. 
Dore, in 1786. Mr. Overlocke lives at Thomaston, 
Me. Mr. Arch appears in our Directory of 1856. 
Caroline Post is postmistress at Gilead, Conn.; and 
Charles Post is postmaster at Hebron, Conn. Mr. 
Stairbird, of Carrol, Me., has rather a nautical than an 
architectural sound. Dane's “Abridgment” cites the 
cases of Eaves, Frame, and Postern. 

Inside of our houses may be found many a living 
Hamock, Couch, Cushing, Mattrass, Cribbs, Rugg, 
Curtain, Curtin, Bolster, Bureau, Stove, Spitz, 
Lampe, Matt, Tray, &. Mr. Clock made a deed. 
Besom exists as a name, though obsolete as a word. 
One Beasom has charge of the High-School at Nashua. 
Among the public men of Indiana, and also among the 
graduates of Harvard, is a Mr. Sheets; and we have 
Mr. Tuck. Mr. Sopher lives at Bristol, Vt. Mr. Caddy 
lives at Plainfield, Vt. Mr. Lamp lives at Norwich, 
Conn.; and Mr. Wick, at Guildford, Conn. ; Dane 
cites the suit of Mr. Candell. 


All Nature and Art, Theology and De- 
monology, Grammar and Logic, seem to 
have been ransacked to furnish names for 
the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Bowditch, indeed, 


says that as man originally gave names to 


the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air, the debt has certainly been repaid in 
later times, for they have given to men all 
the names back again. Even portions of the 
lower animals cannot escape the absorbing 
powers of the human race. Of these, the 
most remarkable is the name of a defendant 
in a suit now pending. He is called Mr. 
Forepangh. Of the Beeks and Talons he 
disdains to write. Oaths, Exclamations, and 
Interjections furnish metal more attractive ; 
Adverbs and Prepositions are not neglected. 
He continues— 


We have families of Butt, Orr, From, Thus, How, 
Ware, Watt, and Wye. Dane cites the case of Mr. 
Yea; and in England there exist families of And, By, 
Truly, Ho, Hum, Lo, Yett, Try, Helpusgod, Bythe- 
way, and Hangitt. Orr’s Sermons were published in 
1739 ; and Over’s Architecture, in 1758. An ancient 
English navigator was named With. Mr. About has 
written about Greece, Dane cites a case of Mr. 
Always. Within the present year, there has been 
recorded a deed to Mr. Only. Among the gra- 
duates of Harvard College, I find the names of See 
and Pugh. Mr. Malison was a United States bank- 
rupt. Miss Fudge changed her name by matrimony, 
doubtless for the better, in 1856. I do not know 
whether she was connected with the family whose 
travels in Paris form one of the most amusing works 
of fiction in the language. Mr. Mygatt (‘my God!™) 
lives at New Milford, Conn. ; Pudor (“ oh, shame !”), 


Vt.; and Mr. Pishon lives at Vassalborough, Me, 


One numerous family of names have become 
|remarkable by transplantation and mispro- 
/nunciation. If Leighton Beaudesart has 
anglicised itself into the vulgar Leighton 
Buzzard; if Fitz-Hugh is degraded into 
Fitchew, we may expect more curious trans- 
formations in America, where so many 
nationalities carry their appellations, and 
where foreign pronunciation is not yet studied 
as one of the parts of a polite education, 
We are acquainted with one instance in 
|which a very orthodox Grecian name has 
proceeded, in the very first generation from 
Johannes Philotheos the father, a servant 
whom a traveller brought with him from 
Corinth .as footman, first in the. person 
of his eldest son, to Joe Hannay, as if he had 
been christened Joseph ; and secondly, to all 
the other children as Bob, Jack, Sally, or 
Mary Hannay. When legal signatures are 
required we believe the original Philotheos 
| reappears, but in its translated form, so that 
Hannay is dropped altogether, and the 
signature becomes Robert or Sarah Lovegod, 
The grandfather of these English peasants 
may at this moment alive, glowing with 
|as national a pride in the victory of Salamis 
| as his descendants in that of Trafalgar. Our 
pleasant nomenclator mentions the instance 
of a Spanish boy having the Christian name 
Benito, pronounced Benceto, who shipped 
with Dr. Bowditch in one of his voyages, and 
became Ben Eaton. So also a foundling 
named Personne (that is, nobody), became 
Mr. Pearson. This must be a relation of the 
Nemos or Nimmos of Scotland, for the 
nobodies are a powerful generation in all | 
lands. But, take comfort, Snobbery! for, as -) 
foreign patronymics have become degraded | 
by the homely garment they are reduced to 
here, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
‘soar into the genteel by given an outlandish 
‘air to your English name, Let the Preedies 
| be Predieus, let the Darks be D’arcs, and 
' take a personal interest in the prosperity of 
Orleans—let the Stammers be St. Amours, 
for nothing is so convenient as names begin- 
ning with D.or St. So that Dancks becomes 
D’Onques, and Stiggings himself Saint Hig- 
gins. By this reversal of the usual process, 
the acute genealogist may raise many a mortal 
to the skies from which vulgar custom has 
brought angels down, and it will therefore 
be only necessary, with this entertaining and 
excellently written miscellany of Dr. Bow- 
ditch before us, to recommend all whom it 
may concern, to imitate the writers in this 
periodical, to and with regard to Christian 
and surnames to say at the end of their | 
signatures, “The right of translation is 

reserved.” 
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